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HE standards which teachers are 
required to maintain are con- 
tinually rising. ‘Their work 

takes on a new dignity. It is rising 
above a calling, above a profession, into 
the realms of an art. It must be digni- 
fied by technical training, ennobled by 
character and sanctioned by faith. It is 
not too much to say that the need of 
civilization is the need of teachers. The 
contribution which they make to human 
welfare is beyond estimation. 


—Calvin Coolidge. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Several Association executives took part in 
the meeting of the International Council for 
the Education of Exceptional Children. How- 
ard M. McManaway led the discussion on the 
program for coordinated work. 

The teachers from the Beidler Day School, 
Chicago, have given us a varied assortment 
of topics. Elizabeth Kelly O’Donnell, a 
Clarke School normal graduate, has taught 
in the state schools of South Dakota and 
lowa. Alice Schilling, who was trained at 
the McCowen School in Chicago, has been 
for some years head teacher in the deaf ce- 
partment at the Beidler School. Agnes Helen 
Murphy taught at the Parker Practice School 
before taking her present position. It is in- 


teresting to learn that the work done by 
classes of deaf pupils under direction of Elna 
Engstrand, was pronounced by the Art Su- 
pervisor to be the best art work done in the 
district. which contains twenty-seven schools: 
Linda K. Miller has had a varied experience 
as teacher of the deaf and the hearing, both 
in this country and in India. : 

THe Vorta Review has published from 
time to time items about the School for the 
Deaf at Worcester, South Africa. This month 
we have a paper written by Rev. G. de la 
Bat, Principal of this interesting school. Mr. 
de la Bat was trained at Clarke, and has 
traveled extensively in America. 
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So You're Going to California 


Ff course, you realize your good 

fortune, not only in being able to 

go, but in thus having a chance to 
see California from the point of view of 
a resident, as it were. Even a two months’ 
sojourn gives opportunity for a more 
leisurely absorption of atmosphere and 
of sights than you would have if you 
took it on the tourist wing. However, no 
matter how you take it, a summer in 
California is good to take. 

I wonder how it must seem to arrive 
there properly by train; to debouch from 
an orderly Pullman into an orderly pro- 
cedure of porters and taxis and _ hotels, 
instead of sliding down the high Sierras 
as I did, in a clanking Ford which had, 
somewhere in the mountains, acquired 
that ailment peculiar to the Model T, in 
which the steering gear functioned as a 
separate entity. Not only was the im- 
pression conveyed to the passer by that 
either car or driver was drunk, but the 
break-neck curves and slopes of the 
Sierra Nevadas became a composite of 
all the roller coaster thrills imaginable. 

We had approached the Nevada line 
about noon one day, and we planned to 
hasten on and reach Lake Tahoe before 
dark. But in the Truckee Canyon, we 
were held up by a quarantine officer of 
the California Department of Agriculture, 
whose business it was to see that we 
smuggled no obnoxious fruit insects 
across the line. After inspection, we 
had to repack our outfit. So our first 
glimpse of the great woods was through 
a rapidly falling dusk, and our first Cali- 
fornia camp was made after dark, and 
our first real sight of California included 
giant fir trees, and the sun rising over a 
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sparkling blue lake, with all the moun- 
tain stretches of the high Sierras opening 
before us as we rode. All that day we 
drove among big trees and over moun- 
tains, our driving chiefly a succession of 
stops to look around. The blue water of 
Lake Tahoe, now on a level with our 
road, changed to green as we climbed the 
range and looked down on Emerald Bay. 
And then came the ride down the moun- 
tains through the Bret Harte country, 
over the very road the gold _ seekers 
climbed with pack animals in the days 
of Forty-nine. That road has since been 
improved and revised out of much of 
the break-neck glory which had still sur- 
vived when we traveled it, but I believe 
many of the old names of places still 
abound, so reminiscent of Poker Flat and 
Roaring Camp. 

All of this was part of my first three 
days in California, and I appreciated my 
good fortune when my sister, arriving in 
Oakland by train a few months later, in- 
quired petulantly, “Where is the scenery? 
This place is as flat as a table.” We took 
her for a ride the next day and showed 
her, as she admitted, more scenery in 
two hours than she had viewed in all her 
previous not untravelled life. Also, the 
ride was prefaced by an earthquake, but 
she thought it was my husband cranking 
the Ford, our garage being under the 
house and the earthquake a mild one. I 
mention it in passing only as a sample 
of the variety of thrills offered in that 
locality. 

We became so devoted to San Francisco 
that we acquired some of the prejudices 
in favor of the North as opposed to the 
South—I am not referring to the Civil 
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War. But gradually we shed them, as 
many persons shed their prejudices, by 


And we 
learned that there is more than one place 


virtue of a little traveling. 
on the Pacific coast where it is very easy 
to settle down for the rest of one’s life. 

Phe journey from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles had imbibed 
enough California lore to know what we 


came after we 


wanted to see and to be somewhat 
sophisticated about 
amount of habituation could denature the 
thrill of Santa Barbara and of Monterey. 
It was only by physical force that I was 
torn from Monterey, what with the rocks 
and the sea and the wild surf and the 
Seventeen Mile Ride and Carmel. 
der if the Spanish café is still run by the 
knew Stevenson when she 
was a little girl. And if she still has the 
kerosene lamp by which Stevenson used 
to read, and the checkerboard on which 


seeing it, but no 


| won- 


woman who 


she and Stevenson played checkers. And 


if her enchilladas and tortillas are as 
palatable. And is the grass at Del Monte 


as vivid a green and the sea as sapphire 
a blue? 
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But after Monterey came Santa Barbara, 
My early memories of that neo-Spanish 
city are now some years old, but [ still 
pray that God will let me 
Barbara when I die. That 
are permitted to be cognizant of air. Santa 
Barbara is one place where merely to 
breathe seems to be a sufficient reason for 


go to Santa 
is. if ghosts 


continued existence. 

If. not being spirit, you chance to visit 
a cafeteria for breakfast, and 
breath-taking beaker of orange juice, the 
epitome and climax, the very quintessence 
of orange juice, all for ten cents, there is 


receive a 


another reason for continuing to live, in 
spite of all the troubles in the world. And 
if. having walked about the town, you pro- 
ceed to eat luncheon in the patio of the de 
la Guerra house, you may decide to forego 
Los Angeles and stay in Santa Barbara. 

Altogether, with ail these charms along 
the way, it will be difficult to arrive at Los 
Angeles unless you go swiftly by train, as 
I said. If you travel by automobile, you 
pass through Hollywood, and it is quite 
easy to remain in Hollywood. Particularly 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Meeting of the International Council for 
the Education of Exceptional Children 


HE undoubted growth of general 

knowledge in regard to the deaf 

and hard of hearing, and the as- 
similation of this knowledge by educa- 
tional bodies were evidenced at the tenth 
annual meeting of the International Coun- 
cil for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, which took place in Washington, 
D. C., February 18, 19, 20, 1932. The 
meeting represented a decided step for- 
ward in the work of coordinating the 
efforts of separate organizations interested 
in the welfare of the handicapped. Lead- 
ers in the different fields of work for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing were given 
opportunity to present the history and 
modern developments of effort in their 
particular fields, and attempts were made 
to outline plans for future work. 

The program comprised sections on 
superior children, the 
blind, the partially seeing, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, behavior problem chil- 
dren, and children of lowered vitality. 
One entire meeting was devoted to the 
development of a coordinated program 
for the education of exceptional chil- 
dren from the points of view of the na- 
tional, state, and city offices of educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
and national organizations interested in 
particular types of handicapped children. 
At the final meeting on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20, a round table discussion was 
held on the future of the Council. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, took part in the discussion of a 
coordinated program for the education of 
exceptional children. Miss Betty C. 
Wright, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, outlined the history of 
four of the leading American organiza- 
tions now working in behalf of those 
with impaired hearing: the Convention 


subnormal, the 


of American Instructors of the Deaf, the 


American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, and the Department 
of Lip Reading of the National Education 
She traced the growth of 
organized work for the deaf, which began 
with de lEpée and developed rapidly in 
this country after the opening of the 
American School at Hartford. 


Association. 


Discussing the immense development of 
work for the hard of hearing growing out 
of the efforts of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
.nd increased largely through the efforts 
of volunteer workers, she concluded by 
explaining the importance of lip reading 
as part of all rehabilitation work for the 
hard of hearing, and the significance of 
the fact that lip reading for the hard of 
hearing child has a regular place on the 
program of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Josephine Timberlake, Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, led the dis- 
cussion of Miss Wright’s paper. A number 
of questions were asked by the audience, 
and a lively discussion demonstrated the 
interest which had been aroused in all 
those present in regard to the problems of 
deafness. One topic of especial interest 
was with reference to the newer develop- 
ments in the training of residual hearing, 
and the use of hearing aids in class and 
individual instruction of deaf and hard of 
hearing children. 

Miss Wright was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements of the Washing- 
ton meeting. At the election of officers 
for the present year, Miss Timberlake and 
Miss Olive Whildin, Supervisor of Special 
Education of the Baltimore City School 
System, were named members of the execu- 
tive board. 
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Development of a Coordinated Program : 


The Viewpoint of National Organizations Interested in Particular Types 
of Handicapped Children 


By Howarp M. 


O effort has been made to deter- 

mine, by referendum or question- 

naire, the attitudes of national 
organizations on this question. Until 
some definite program is formulated for 
their consideration, it has seemed quite 
unlikely that any commitment could be 
secured. So the topic is discussed from 
the viewpoint of the author, with the hope 
that this presentation may stimulate fur- 
ther discussion and contribute to clarity 
of thought in formulating such a program. 

The best evidence of the need of a co- 
ordinated program is perhaps the size of 
the incompleted task in every separate 
subdivision of the field of special educa- 
tion. In some of these fields national 
organizations have been functioning more 
or less successfully for three quarters of 
acentury or longer. The unfinished task 
is conclusive evidence that more team 
work is necessary. 

The national organizations interested in 
particular types of handicapped children 
have important perform. 
There are so many unsolved problems 
within each field, peculiar to that field, 
that any attempt to supplant these or- 
ganizations by a single organization would 


functions to 


be a serious mistake in judgment. 

Yet, necessarily, there is overlap, be- 
cause many of the problems are common 
to all of the groups, and cooperative 
effort will be mutually helpful. These 
common factors are more numerous than 
might first appear. Among these might 
be mentioned: 


(a) Failure of the general public—and 
of many professional educators—to 
recognize the essential need for 


_* An address delivered before the International 
Council for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1932. 
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special education to meet the re- 
quirements of the child with a 
handicap. 

(b) The difficulty of early finding and 
diagnosis of all handicapped chil- 
dren. 

(c) The need of well organized provi- 
sions for finding-surveys. 

(d) The importance of proper diag- 

nosis and placement for training. 

The fundamental objectives of all 

types of special education: to fit 

the handicapped individual for suc- 
cessful living among his normal 
fellows. 

(f) The need for, and difficulty in 
finding, properly trained teachers. 

(¢) The difficulty in securing adequate 
facilities and equipment. 

(h) The higher costs of all types of 
special education and the difficulty 
in securing adequate funds. 

(i) The problem of the rural child who 
is handicapped. 

(j) The problem of prevention. 

(k) Finally, we must face the fact of 
actual overlap of problems within 
the children we deal with: a deaf 
boy may be a problem child, and 
conversely he may be a problem 
child because he is deaf or hard of 
hearing. 


(e 


This enumeration of the common fac- 
tors in our respective problems should 
serve to draw us nearer together in co- 
operative effort. 

What are the possibilities of such co- 
operative effort? The answer hinges upon 
the program set up. What then are the 
steps in setting up such a program? 


a. Agreement upon certain minimum 
objectives. 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Parent Co-operation 


By EvizaBetH KELLY O’DONNELL 


N recent years great educators have 
given much thought to the subject of 
heredity and have discovered that it 
plays a far less important part in deter- 
mining character than was formerly be- 
lieved. We must, therefore, 
realize that a child’s good qualities as 


teachers 


well as his less desirable qualities are 
the 
he lives. 


human environment 
in which The foundations for 
these are laid in early childhood. If the 
moral climate of his early life is of the 
best, it is quite sure to determine his 
attitude toward life. 

However, our children come to us with 

and attitudes 
If these habits are not good 


acquired from 


many mental emotional 
already set. 
we must immediately begin making an 
effort to change them. For years, we have 
heard the cry of parent co-operation. Too 
often, we have sought to show the parents 
only the child’s accomplishments, and 
few are the teachers with enough courage 
and fortitude to tell a parent of weak- 
nesses in the child that could, in many 
instances, be greatly remedied. The older 
the child is, the more difficult it is to 
change these attitudes, or even to obtain 
assistance from the parent, who is likely 
to remark, “Miss So and So did not have 
that trouble with William!” 

Parents are fully justified in depend- 
ing upon the have their 
children under control for a part of each 
day to use every possible means to de- 
velop good attitudes. When a child enters 
school, we must first endeavor to stress 
the attitude of good citizenship. Here a 


teachers who 





parent's help is invaluable if he is told 
how he may be of assistance and shown 
where the child needs corrective help. 
The Volta bulletins concerning the early 
education of little deaf children are in- 
valuable and should be given to every 
parent. However, it is an injustice merely 
to hand a parent the bulletins, when they 
could easily be explained with a little 
classroom activity. Often this explanation 
is the first ray of hope a mother or 
father may experience in regard to the 
child they had thought hopelessly confined 
to silence. 

After the child has been in 
few months, the following observations, 


school a 


which have been worked out by a group 
of principals, have been found most help- 
ful. These are carefully checked by the 
teacher and discussed with the parent: or 
they may be embodied in a letter to the 
‘parent at the close of a semester. 
Personality Development: 

1. Can play with other 
children in harmonious relationship? 
Is he emotionally stable or unstable? 
3. Is he a leader or follower in group 

activities ? 

1. Is he cheerfully 
obedient ? 

5. Is he unselfish and considerate? 

6. Is he enthusiastic toward school ae 
tivities or apathetic ? 

7. Is he truthful and honest? 


Methods of Study: 
1. Is he capable of sustained attention 
or is he easily distracted ? 


he WwW ork or 
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2. Is he independent, or does he depend 
upon the teacher for help? 

3. Does he require an unusual amount 
of reteaching, or does he retain well? 

4. Can he follow directions? 

5. Is his work carefully or carelessly 
done? 

6. In comparison with his classmates 
does he work rapidly or slowly? 

7. Does he possess any special abilities? 

Needless to say, these talks or letters 

are sure to be much more specific and 
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meaningful to parents than a percentage 
report card, and will impress upon them 
the facts which require their attention. 

There can be no complete co-operation 
until we give to the parent the same 
truthful explanation we give a principal 
in asking to have a child promoted or 
placed with a lower group. This honest 
consideration is our greatest means to the 
end we all seek for our children in edu- 
cation; a fair amount of rational success 
and happiness in life. 


The Junior Reading Circle 


By Auice C. SCHILLING 


LL teachers realize that a long step 
has been taken in education when 
pupils begin to read for the love 

of reading. This is especially true of 
teachers of deaf children. 

Through the suggestion of a librarian, 
Miss Engstrand, who teaches a class of 
fourth grade deaf pupils at the Beidler 
School, has evolved a device which is 
doing much to encourage her class to read 
books. 

Fifty books, the contents of which are 
simple enough to be enjoyed, are loaned 
to the class by the Chicago Public Library. 
After a pupil has read a book he is asked 
a few questions to test his comprehension 
of the story and to attest to the fact of 
his having completed the reading. Then 
he cuts a piece of colored paper into a 
strip about half an inch wide, an inch 
and a half long, and rounded at the top. 
On this he writes the title of the book. 
He pastes the strip on a catalogue card 
where it simulates the back of a book. 

On the wall in a corner of the room 
is a white bulletin board, which is ruled, 
the lines representing the shelves of a 
book case. Over this is printed: Junior 
Reading Circle. 

Each pupil has a shelf on which he 


puts his card when one book is repre- 


sented upon it. When five books are 
shown on the card, a star is pasted beside 
them and a new card is begun. Each 
group of five books represents a section 
of a book shelf. The “sections” with their 
“books” of various colors and sizes, make 
an interesting and attractive showing, and 
serve as an incentive to the pupils who 
vie with one another in the number of 
books they read. 
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The Wedding of the Painted Doll 


By Acnes HELEN MurpHy and ELizaBETH KELLY O’DONNELL 


HE following rhythm work was de- 
veloped with a class of sixteen deaf 
children ranging in age from six to 
ten years. Previous work in rhythm had 
prepared them for 4/4 time. 
Our procedure began with the children 
feeling 4/4 time at the piano, then recog- 
8 I t 
nizing it as it was indicated on the black- 


board with one long and three short 
strokes thus: 
Strong Weak 
/ 4/i/ 
We clapped, hummed, talked and so 


forth to the rhythm of ,; Then the 
orchestra was brought in to aid in the 
drill and give pleasure to the children. 
The “music” was written on the black- 
board: 


A 
aia 








Wa See ss es ee ee 
bi 2 roo eae PAPA O ISA = 





So the children learned the value of 
whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes. 
Each piece of music that was used with 
the toy orchestra was displayed on a 
chart or the board, for example, the lit- 
tle song they loved “Marching, marching,” 
was written: 





x an ek a rt pt ee 
i tdd0 eee ed sess eoeed 


We did not make an exact copy of the 
song from the music books, because the 
rhythm was too difficult for the class. 
The words were taught in the speech class 
and the song written: 








Mm . ; 
tare antes bear 
Negepy aaron a 


We showed the children a few arm 
exercises that could be done to 4/4 time. 
This led to original gymnastic exercises 


and then to dances expressing this time. 
Nearly every child had a little step that 
he or she liked to do so we thought, why 
not give them the joy of having a little 
show from which they would derive plea- 
sure and much rhythmic benefit? It oc- 
curred to us that “The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll” by Arthur Freed and Nacio 
Brown would provide a suitable setting 
for these dances. Almost everyone has 
some time or other heard this modern 
melody and no doubt has been delighted 
with its rhythm and song. Many of the 
characters mentioned in this song suggest- 
ed individuality of manner and dance, and 
offered each child a chance to express his 
or her own ideas. Even the timid children 
came forth with clever suggestions, for- 
getting their sensitiveness in their en- 
thusiasm. The idea of being dressed like 
dolls they had seen in the shops appealed 
to all the children. 

Valuable assistance from other teachers 
in the way of scenery, music, costuming, 
and make-up made it possible for the 
show to be staged rather effectively. 

A very clever introduction was devised 
by the art teacher. She trained some of 
the deaf children, who were not in the 
show, to march across the stage, each 
holding a large letter (cut out in the art 
class) ‘Steuabun the title of the play. 


The scene was laid in a doll shop and 
again the art teacher came to our aid. 
She took two large screens, covered them 
with white cloth and on this had _ her 
class work out the tale of Jack and Jill 
in large painted cut-outs. This made a 
very effective background for the “dolls.” 


When the curtain rises, the sleepy shop 
keeper is admiring all his dolls. He 
looks at the clock, decides it is pretty 
late, and giving them a last fond pat, he 
retires. Just then the chimes off-stage an- 
nounce the witching hour of midnight. 
As the last chime is heard, the fairy 
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dances in and awakens each doll with a 
touch of her magic wand. Red Riding 
Hood is the first to dance, happy to be 
able to move about. Then comes Buster 
Brown with his dance and a few hand- 
springs. “The Jumping Jack jumps into 
town” right after him. The Dutch Doll 
with her wooden shoes does her native 
dance. The Tin Soldier “so straight and 
proud” marches to the front and takes his 
place beside the Dutch Doll. The Follies 
Dollies, two very gay young lads with 
high hats and canes, follow the Soldier. 
Then the sexton, a little colored boy with 
a solemn face, comes slowly forward to 
ring the huge white wedding bell. Topsy 
and Sambo are next, a very attractive 
pair of dusky dolls, who with their cake- 
walk almost steal the show from the 
bride. Then the bride’s mother comes 
forward weeping and brushing away the 
tears with the jerky movement of a doll 
in 4/4 time. The bridesmaid, all in pink, 
dances gracefully to the front to be ready 
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to assist the bride. And here comes the 
bride now, so pretty in her dress of 
white with her veil almost concealing a 
mass of ringlets. She had been a flower 
girl in a real wedding, so she showed us 
just how the bride should enter. The 
groom (one of the girls took this part) 
dances to the side of the bride, looking 
just a little nervous. Then all turn to 
watch the entrance of the preacher with 
his little book. He stands before the 
happy pair, receives the ring from the 
Tin Soldier and in jerky 4/4 time gives 
it to the groom, who in turn puts it on 
the bride’s finger. 

Then the couple dances off, followed 
by the preacher and the others, one by 
one, each altering his dance to suit the 
new theme. When the last doll reaches 
his place in the shop, the fairy returns 
and touches each doll with her wand. 
One by one the heads are lowered; the 
dolls are asleep again, the curtain comes 
down. The show is over. 


Figure Drawing 


By Etna J. ENGSTRAND 


NE of the most difficult problems 
() of the classroom is teaching art to 
the “I can’t” child. He is often an 
ambitious child, who has sometime ac- 
quired a feeling of inferiority when it 
comes to drawing. Frequently, he has 
great originality. The difficulty is to stir 
this originality which is lying dormant 
and which is vital to all creative work. 
The whole purpose in any form of art 
teaching is to bring out the creative 
spirit which is so often blocked by life, 
especially in the deaf child. The two 


fundamental requirements for creative 
work are feeling and _ understanding. 


These go hand in hand and no line of 
demarcation can be drawn between them. 
One is the spirit of the ego groping for 
expression and the other is of the mind 
which interprets the ego. 


Art teachers frequently cry, “How shall 
I teach the child to draw figures?” If 
the child in his primary attempts at art 
has been allowed to let his imagination 
run free and has drawn at random, he 
has acquired a spontaneity which should 
never be checked, but should be guided 
into a more accurate language of expres- 
sion. 

For the little child who is beginning 
to develop muscular coordination, paper 
tearing is of great benefit, besides being 
a simple means of expression. An ele- 
mentary understanding of the human fig- 
ure can be taught with paper tearing. 
There is no discussion of proportion until 
after the figures are torn. Then the child 
picks out the best figures and tells why 
they are good or faulty. The most satis- 
factory method of tearing is to hold the 








= 
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paper firmly on the desk with the left 
hand, use that hand as a guide and tear 
with the right. These figures should fill 
the whole paper. If the child persists in 
tearing small figures, give him a small 
piece of paper and let him work with this 
until he has secured a figure as large as 
his sheet. He is then ready to have a 
regular 9x12 size, which the class is 
using. 

There is always charm in the roughly 
torn paper figures. The child has enough 
imagination to see in them some implica- 
tion of the real and catch the significance 
of the action and the situation. The torn 
figure does not require the finesse and 
skill that is needed in the cut figure. Be- 
ing free from minute detail it has a whole- 
someness peculiar to it; a wholesomeness 
which is revealed in the large body move- 
ments. 

The next step is drawing the figure 
with pastels. Proportion should be as- 
similated indirectly. The most simple 
and satisfactory method for young chil- 
dren is to use a 9x12 piece of manila 
paper folded into four strips, cross-wise. 
Open the sheet and near the top draw an 
oval to represent the head. Draw the 
second oval from the first to the second 
fold. This represents the trunk. Each 
upper leg is represented by an oval ex- 
tending from the second to the third fold; 
each lower leg is made by an oval from 
the third fold to the botton of the page. 
Here add the feet. Then add the arms. 
Each arm is made of two ovals and each 
hand of one. The complete figure now 
has fourteen ovals; one for the head, one 
for the trunk, two for each leg, one for 
each foot, two for each arm and one for 
each hand. 

Now the figure practically fills the 
whole paper, and the proportions are ap- 
proximately accurate. With his pastels, 
each child dresses his figure to suit his 
own taste. He may vary the proportions 
when he studies from the posed figure. 
The ovals should not be drawn in hard 
outline. By using the side of the chalk 
rather than the point, the child gains a 
freedom of movement in drawing similar 
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to the movement gained in penmanship by 
the use of ovals. No mention is made to 
the child of the number of ovals used in 
the figure. 
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When the child has assimilated an un- 
derstanding of proportion he is ready to 
draw from a posed figure. The fine de- 
tails are omitted and the fourteen ovals 
are pointed out to him plus an additional 
one; the oval for the pelvis. These fig- 


ures should be drawn rapidly and fre- 
quently, emphasizing actions such as run- 
ning, throwing, kneeling, etc. 





The child should be continually en- 
couraged to use large figures. This is 
easily accomplished by illustrating an ac- 
tivity in the form of a frieze. Wrapping 
paper, between 30 and 36 inches wide, 
makes an excellent material. The paper 
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is placed on the blackboard and each 
child contributes one unit to the frieze. 
First draw the figures to fill the paper; 
second, draw the background. This meth- 
od encourages the use of large figures, 
focalizing the attention on them. 


Observation develops knowledge and 
with knowledge comes the necessary at- 
titude of confidence. Increase in power 
comes only through persistent practice of 
object drawing and with a clearer visuali- 
zation of the object comes better drawing. 
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The figure is carried over into design 
with rhythm, balance and pattern. By 
intellectual observation the child’s feel- 
ings are transferred into creativeness and 
originality. 

The liberation of the ego into useful 
channels is one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments in teaching. Therefore, the art 
period should be a happy one, as art is a 
most fruitful expression for the deaf child 
who should have every possible avenue 
of expression open to him. 


The School for the Deaf in Rangoon 


By Linpa K. MILLER 


NOTE: 


Miss Miller, now a teacher at the Beidler School, was for some time Miss Chap- 


man’s assistant at the school in Rangoon. Several articles on Miss Chapman’s work have been 
published in the Votta Review, but the following article gives a rather more intimate personal 


history of this interesting school. Eprror. 


HE founding of this school, on the 
Testes side of the globe from us and 

amid conditions so different from 
those to which we are accustomed, is one 
of the romances of modern educational 
effort. Here, soon after the world war, 
came Miss Mary F. Chapman and Miss 
Blanche Walden, of London, to open a 
school for this most neglected and mis- 
understood group. The former was pre- 
pared for this task not orly by special 
training received in England, but by her 
rich and varied experience of twenty-five 
years as a missionary of the Church Mis- 
sion Society in South India and Ceylon. 
It was most fascinating to hear her tell of 
some of the episodes of those years. For 
instance, on account of the caste system of 
the Hindus, in one of the large schools 
twelve kitchens had to be maintained, and 
the only two groups who would eat with 
each other were the outcasts and the 
Christians! 

Miss Chapman had a sister who was 
principal of a large mission girls’ school 
originally established for the daughters of 
the Buddhist chiefs in the interior hill city 
of Kandy, Ceylon. Visiting her from time 


to time, Miss Chapman was drawn to a 
new undertaking there, and was _ instru- 
mental in establishing in that apparent 
island paradise the first schools for the 
deaf and the blind. After the war she 
asked her board to send her to Burma 
for the purpose of opening a school for 
the deaf there. As the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had agreed 
with the Church Mission Society that they 
would not invade each other’s territory, 
her request was refused. Nothing daunt- 
ed, she resigned from the C. M. S. and 
set about organizing the Thankful Heart 
League—grateful for sight and hearing— 
on which she could depend for at least 
partial support in this pioneer work. 
Then she set sail for Rangoon, accom- 
panied by Miss Walden, who was not a 
trained teacher, but who had been taught 
in the hard school of experience, and who 
served not only as companion, counsellor 
and friend, but as bookkeeper, house- 
keeper, matron, nurse, and in any other 
capacity that the situation seemed to re- 
quire. 

The two arrived safely in the harbor of 
Rangoon, which is formed by one of the 








we 


mouths of the great Irriwaddy River. 
Low-lying fields of vivid green met their 
eyes on every side, and the slender, 
jeweled pinnacle of the Shwe Dagon Pa- 
goda, richest and handsomest, as well as 
holiest of the Buddhist shrines, pointed 
its golden finger nearly three hundred 
feet into the burnished sky. 

Arduous years lay ahead of these ad- 
venturers in faith. They wrote articles 
for the newspapers, arranged meetings, 
which were sponsored by prominent per- 
sons, even the governor and his lady 
lending their names and substantial aid. 
In divers strategic cities and places, such 
as the several clubs, churches, schools— 
those of the various missions proving es- 
pecially helpful and informing—in_pri- 
vate houses, both native and foreign, an 
educational campaign was carried on, in 
spite of heat, fatigue and frequent dis- 
couragement. Several annual passes were 
given them by the railways, which are 
largely state owned, and for about a year 
they traveled up and down the land. In 
this way knowledge of the school was 
spread, promises of support solicited, and 
parents of prospective pupils interviewed. 
The latter often proved difficult to lo- 
cate, for the natives usually think that the 
deaf are possessed of evil spirits as pun- 
ishment for some sin committed in a 
former existence, and they are loath to 
acknowledge them as members of the 
family. 

In the meantime, the ladies could not 
afford to remain at the Rangoon hotels, 
among the most expensive in the orient. 
A charitable minded Indian came forward 
with the offer of a house in the suburbs, 
which was gladly accepted. The place 
was cleaned up—quite a task in itself— 
such furniture as was necessary was 
bought or borrowed, and the new tenants 
moved in, only to discover that the house 
had become a rendezvous for rats, bats, 
and innumerable varieties of insects. By 
the persistent use of poisons, traps, and 
other devices, these pests were gradually 
eliminated so that the human occupants 
could live in some degree of quiet and 
comfort. 
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Miss Chapman had obtained a few pu- 
pils whom she was free to teach (gratis) 
and take about with her for demonstra- 
tion purposes. One of these was the 
fully-grown brother of a Christian woman, 
a teacher in one of the mission high 
schools of the metropolis. Another was a 
half-starved, filthy, undersized, wizened. 
thieving, but sharp six or eight year old 
boy who had been begging about the 
doors of the cinemas and other theaters. 
In warm dry weather this child of the 
streets slept in the open; when it rained 
—-and it can pour—he sought shelter un- 
der outside stairways, in packing boxes, 
cellars, or any hole large enough to admit 
his small body. This:much is known of 
him, and little else. By crude signs and 
gestures he later conveyed some scraps of 
information once in a while to his bene- 
factors. But his tender age, general ig- 
norance and suspicion of all with whom 
he came in contact rendered it impos- 
sible to extract any very definite infor- 
mation, so his antecedents are entirely 
unknown. He proved a bright scholar, 
however, with both his head and _ his 
hands, and for years Bolo, as he was 
called, was one of the show pupils of 
the school, even being taken to England, 
where he made a great hit, and later ac- 
companying Miss Chapman and Miss Wal- 
den to Palestine. 

Sufficient ground having now been brok- 
en, and arrangements made to have a 
training teacher out from England to take 
charge of the native girls entering the 
normal class, a large and more convenient 
house was taken, nearer the city. It was 
here that the school, as such, may be 
said to have had its actual beginning, al- 
though it was really entering upon the 
second stage of its existence. It was dur- 
ing this time also that Mr. John Dutton 
Wright visited it and wrote about it in 
the Vo_ta Review. As regards subject 
matter and method, very much the same 
kind of work was being done as would be 
found in any small, well-conducted oral 
school in Western Europe or America. 
There were six girls in the normal class 
during my connection with the school. 
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They represented at least three language 
groups, but all spoke English and often 
other local languages in addition to their 
native tongues. They all taught through- 
out the day, their various lessons being 
planned with the help of the training 
teacher, who also supervised their work 
and gave demonstration lessons suited to 
the group with which each was working, 
and held frequent meetings in methods, 
including a course in professional ethics, 
for the training class as a whole. 

English was the language taught. In a 
school where there are representatives 
from a dozen or more language groups, 
it is impossible to teach each pupil in 
his native tongue, even were the teachers 
equipped to perform such a task. Also 
Burmese is a tone language: i.e., you say 
the same word in several different tones 
or inflections, and each gives it a new 
meaning. 

The school day began at eight o'clock 
and lasted until eleven thirty or twelve, 
with a morning recess. After lunch, all 
lay down for the usual siesta. From two 
to four, the time was largely given over 
to hand work of various kinds; crocheting, 
knitting, tatting, embroidery and drawn- 
work; paper and silk flower making; and 
bobbin or pillow lace. 
pert lace maker. Beading and_ plating 
and weaving on the native hand and foot 
looms were also included. Envelopes and 
other objects were made, not for “busy 
work” or for show, but for actual use. 
In the late afternoons, the pupils were 
frequently taken for walks and occasional- 
ly for auto rides, when thoughtful friends 
loaned their cars. 

As an extra-curricular activity, a Girl 
Guide Troop, corresponding to our Girl 
Scouts, was organized. For a week in 
early January each year, a large exhibi- 
tion of all the native arts and crafts is 
held in the huge Victoria Hall in Ran- 
goon, which was built to commemorate the 
diamond jubilee. Here are to be seen the 
best of the intricate wood and ivory carv- 
ing, pottery from various districts, brass, 
bronze, silver and other metal work, great 
varieties of lacquer ware, lovely um- 


Bolo was an ex- 
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brellas, the best the orient produces, and 
a vast number of bags, of which each 
tribe has one peculiar to itself. Here, 
from all corners of the country, come the 
people to see the wonders of the chief 
seaport and metropolis. 

The stage was given over to the use of 
the school, and equipped with black- 
boards, books, charts, small native looms, 
and other paraphernalia. The pupils 
were brought in small groups, afternoons 
and evenings, and their daily demonstra- 
tions held the gaping wonder of the often 
dumbfounded people, who crowded close- 
ly about in order not to lose a look or a 
word. The teachers who were not with 
the class were kept busy answering ques- 
tions and explaining the needs of the 
deaf and the purposes of the school. It 
was in this manner wonderfully adver- 
tised, and the pupils were not only given 
self-confidence on finding that their speech 
and writing was understood by others, 
but were enabled to see all the choice 
products of their country. 

The school received a government 
erant; all pupils who were able paid 
fees, although these were merely nominal; 
the schools and churches took up special 
collections from time to time; individuals 
of many faiths and various business firms 
and organizations gave donations. The 
race courses, which, according to their 
charters, have to devote a certain per- 
centage of their earnings to charity, fre- 
quently included the school on their lists. 
Thus it grew in funds until, in a few 
years, on ground given by the govern- 
ment, large permanent new buildings were 
erected and the last move, thus far, was 
made. 

Here the founders spent a few years, 
after which they turned over the school, 
with a substantial endowment, to trained 
workers of the Church Mission Society. 
Miss Chapman and Miss Walden returned 
to England, but in the summer of 1931 
these tireless workers went to Palestine 
and renewed the battle against supersti- 
tion, ignorance and intolerance in the 
land where He made the dumb to speak 
and the deaf to hear. 
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The Hard of Hearing School Child 


By Rev. G. DE La Bat 


Note: Every thinking person who has had an opportunity to work among deaf children and 
hard of hearing children knows that they should never be taught in the same classes and seldom 
in the same schools. This appeal for the children of South Africa is applicable to most localities. 


with other countries in the bounteous 

provision it makes for the education 
of its children, but with reference to the 
special educational needs of the hard of 
hearing South Africa has little reason to 
be proud of itself. It is left to the few 
private schools for the deaf to deal with 
the sporadic cases of hardness of hearing 
that, one might almost say, accidentally 


S: TH AFRICA compares favourably 


drift in every year. 

As matters are at 
Africa, with our lack of a practical policy 
of centralization of the education of the 
deaf, the grouping of these hard of hear- 
ing children, who are distributed over 
several schools, becomes an _ extremely 
difficult matter. This type of child then 
does not get the best that the state can 
provide. It is not the child’s fault that 
he is hard of hearing and consequently 
he has the right to demand from the 
state at least an equal opportunity for 
mental development, even if it has to be 
given him by special methods. In con- 
sidering the problem of these handi- 
capped children, several questions arise. 

I. Js there a sufficient number of hard 
of hearing children in South Africa to 
warrant the expense of special teachers 
or schools? 

Investigation on this point in other 
countries does not seem to help us very 
much. There is a marked variation. 
Professor Bruehl, consulting otologist to 
the Berlin Board of Education, gives 25% 
of all school children as having some 
form of ear disease. By careful estimate 
he also finds that 10% of these (i. e. 
2.5% of the total) are slightly hard of 
hearing, and of these again 10% (i. e. 


present in South 


—Epiror. 


.25° of the total) are definitely hard of 
hearing. 

Professor Hartman, founder of public 
schools for the hard of hearing in Ger- 
many, arrived at the same conclusion, 
He reckoned that among one million in- 
hibitants 200 to 300 were very hard of 
hearing school children and candidates 
for special schools. 

Dr. Eicholtz, chief medical inspector of 
schools in England, gives the ratio of 
hard of hearing children to the number 
of hearing children in schools as .03%. 
This small percentage may be accounted 
for by the fact that many of the hard of 
hearing children in England are still in 
schools for the deaf, and consequently 
counted as deaf. 

No so long ago a number of head 
teachers of London Elementary Schools 
were asked to apply a prescribed test of 
hearing response to their pupils, and it 
was found that 2% failed, the proportion 
of defective hearing being very much 
éreater amongst the acknowledged _back- 
ward children of the schools. 

Dr. Emily Pratt, Ear Specialist to the 
Medical Inspection Bureau, New York 
State, reported in 1926, that out of 8,267 
school children tested 1.3% had defective 
hearing. 

In 1927 The American Organization for 
the Hard of Hearing published a report, 
“A Survey of the hard of hearing chil- 
dren,” and found that out of the 129,557 
school children tested 1.08% were hard 
of hearing. Records from the Education 
Department of Boston, U. S. A., show that 
in 1921 1.5% of the school children had 
defective hearing. 

This marked variation (.03 to 1.5%) 
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makes it difficult to estimate the possible 
number of hard of hearing school chil- 
dren in this country. It may be that 
there is just as much variation in the 
case of the hard of hearing as there is 
in the case of the percentage of deaf in 
the various countries. From statistics I 
have been able to gather from 18 differ- 
ent countries the ratio of deaf persons 
varies from 39.34 to 245 per 100,000 of 
the inhabitants. 

Where are the hard of hearing children 
in South Africa? There must be such 
children. The records of the various 
Education Departments in 
South Africa do not give us much in- 
formation with reference to the hard of 
hearing. But until such time as the De- 
partments are prepared to augment their 
staff of medical inspectors of schools 
one cannot expect complete _ statistics. 
Hearing tests take considerable time, and 
under present conditions, it is impossible 
to expect the understaffed medical de- 
partments to make an exhaustive exami- 
nation of all school children. 

II. Are special educational facilities 
necessary for the hard of hearing? 

(1) From the point of view of the 
child such special facilities are undoubted- 
ly necessary. 

(A) The method of teaching the hard 


Provincial 


of hearing differs entirely from the meth- 
od of teaching either the hearing child 
or the totally deaf child. 

(B) Defective speech is very often 
the result of defective hearing, especially 
if the onset of deafness has been at an 
early age. The child then needs the 
guidance of an expert teacher in speech 
correction and in lip reading in a special 
class or school. 

(C) Retardation is very often an- 
other result of defective hearing. Chil- 
dren with serious defects of hearing are 
sometimes erroneously classified as _be- 
ing mentally dull. 
cases is often stunted because speech is 
imperfectly understood, and language, as 


Language in such 


we know, is an important factor in mental 
progress. Lack of attention or interest 
for which a child is likely to be repri- 
manded by his teacher, is often due to 
defective hearing. Also the child whose 
defective hearing compels him to concen- 
trate a great deal on trying to hear what 
the teacher is saying, is being unfairly 
handicapped through having to bear a 
greater mental strain than his classmates. 
Such a child often becomes an uncon- 
scious lip reader, or else falls into that 
group of particularly difficult school chil- 
dren, the sullen group. 
is that the hard of hearing child, or the 


Our experience 
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THE ORAL DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WORCESTER, SOUTH 
THE ORALLY TAUGHT PUPILS ARE KEPT APART FROM THOSE WHO BEGAN WITH THE 


MANUAL 


child with deafness, who 
comes into a school for the deaf, after 
having spent some years in an ordinary 
school, has developed a tendency to be 
lazy, apathetic and discouraged. They 
are generally our worst scholars. 

(D) Delinquency, too, has often been 
traced to defective hearing as the primary 
cause. Children often acquire some per- 
sonal eccentricity as a result of defective 
hearing. I cannot do better than quote 
from “The Young Delinquent” by Cyril 
Burt, Professor in Education at the Uni- 
versity of London. “Cut off as they are 
from free social intercourse, the partly 
deaf are deprived in early years of any 
awareness of the public opinion around 
them. They are thus removed from one 
of the strongest deterrents against low and 
underhand action. Later on as he grows 
up, such a child may become acutely ap- 
prehensive about what people may be 
thinking of his own character or con- 
duct, and so gradually take up a morbid 
standpoint, inwardly suspicious, outward- 
ly defiant, towards society as a whole. 

“This deprivation, this moral exile, 
as it were, seems to bear with special 
burden upon girls: Girls are always more 
dependent on the attitude of parents to- 
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ward them. Boys compensate for their 
defect with greater readiness, for the 
natural bias of the boy is to be less oc- 
cupied with persons than with things. 
But whether boy or girl the deaf child 
soon becomes the forlorn and the soli- 
tary child—a little human derelict. He 
is left to drift away by himself, or to 
float into the company of dull and doubt- 
ful acquaintances. 

“A deaf child is often tempted to make 
capital out of his known weakness. He 
can plausibly claim not to have heard 
injunctions or reproofs, and may win, by 
his wilful obtuseness, a reputation for 
more stupidity than is really his. Should 
his deafness be intermittent, he soon 
finds the double convenience of hearing 
when he is not meant to, and of seeming 
to be deaf when he does not wish to 
obey. And at last the parent or teacher 
who is not quick enough to turn a de- 
fence so baffling, gives up in despair all 
effort at correction.” 

(2) From the point of view of the 
teacher special facilities are necessary 
for the hard of hearing. For this type 
of child to remain in an ordinary school 
is not fair to the teacher. Extra time and 
energy have to be devoted to this par- 
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ticular child, and the teacher has _prob- 
ably to raise his voice all day to make 
himself heard. 

(3) The rest of the class also have 
to be considered. They are being robbed 
of time to which they are legitimately en- 
titled, and they suffer through too much 
time and attention having to be devoted 
to the hard of hearing child. 

(4) It is not fair to the parent to 
retain a severely deafened child in the 
ordinary class. Backwardness due to de- 
fective hearing may mean that the hard 
of hearing child has to repeat his stand- 
ard once or twice. This means a further 
loss of one or more years in his school 
career, thereby delaying the day in the 
home when this child ought to be self- 
supporting and an economic asset to the 
state through his productive and creative 
powers. 

(5) It means a loss to the state. The 
repeating of classes costs the state thou- 
sands of pounds annually, and it has 
been proved by Dr. Emily Pratt that 314 
times as many hard of hearing children 
repeat as any other. In one school in 
U. S. A. it was found that 57 hard of 
hearing repeated 66 
normal children picked at random from 
the same school repeated only 18 times. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many children repeat classes annually in 
the four provinces of the Union. If 344 
times as many hard of hearing children 
repeat as ordinary children, what is the 
cost of repeating classes of the hard of 
hearing children only? 


classes, and 57 


Ill. What are these special facilities? 
The question of special facilities and 
educational methods to be applied in the 
case of these children may best be dealt 
with in the classification of the hard of 
hearing. The percentages of loss of hear- 
ing given below must not be considered 
as arbitrary. 
(1) Slightly hard of hearing. i. e. 10- 
25% loss of hearing. 
These children remain in the or- 
dinary school, but should occupy 


front seats. Clear enunciation on 
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the part of the teacher is required. 
(2) Moderately hard of hearing. i. e. 25- 
30% loss of hearing. 
These children remain in the or- 
dinary schools, but should receive 
in addition a special course in lip 
reading for some time. 
(3) Definitely hard of hearing. i. e. 50- 
75% loss of hearing. 
These children should be sent to a 
special class or school for the hard 
of hearing, where they are taught 
wholly by a special method. 

Children with more than 75% loss of 
hearing will probably have to go to a 
school for the deaf. 

Taking the average of the percentages 
of hard of hearing as compared with 
hearing children as quoted above, we find 
it to be approximately .7%. We have in 
the Union 349,233 European children in 
primary and secondary schools. This 
would give us approximately 2,500 hard 
of hearing children who need special 
methods of education. The majority of 
these would probably only need special 
attention to seating in classroom or spe- 
cial courses in lip reading, and could then 
remain in the ordinary provincial schools. 
Still the minority would warrant the 
founding of permanent special classes or 
schools. 

Admittedly these figures are only esti- 
mated on the basis of the averages of 
some other countries, but still one feels 
that they are sufficient to indicate the 
necessity of provision being made for 
these children in South Africa. 


It is high time that the National Coun- 
cil for the Deaf bring this whole prob- 
lem of the hard of hearing prominently 
before the educational authorities of this 
country. Let us try and help the hard 
of hearing children to continue to live in 
what Helen Keller calls the “intellectual 
company of men.” This can only be 
done if they are educated by means of 
special methods, their defective hearing 
supplemented by a thorough course in 
lip reading and their residual hearing 
preserved by acoustic training in youth. 
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More About the Summer School 


HERE is nothing more significant of 
the attitude of Association members 
and of forward looking teachers of 
the deaf than the early applications for in- 
formation and reservations for the summer 
courses at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived from every part of the United States. 
Naturally, the larger number has come 
from the area immediately adjacent to Cal- 
ifornia. The publicity given by Superin- 
tendent Stevenson of the California School, 
and the gracious cooperation of the school 
papers has stimulated wide interest. 


Courses Added Through the Coopera- 
tion of the University 


Arrangements have just been completed 
for a group of courses under the personal 
direction of Dr. Vern Knudsen of the Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Knudsen, a 
physicist of international reputation, will 
instruct in the Anatomy of the Ear and the 
Physics of Sound. Two of his associates, 
specialists in their fields, will offer supple- 
mentary courses to complete the group. No 
action which the University has taken 
could give greater assurance of the quality 
of instruction to be offered in the summer 
school than this enlistment of Dr. Knudsen 
in the work. 


Association Courses 


A more detailed report of plans for spe- 
cial demonstrations and observation classes 
will be published next month. It will be 
worth while to review the list of courses 
which were included in the preliminary 
announcement in March. Two courses in 
Speech, Formative and Corrective, will be 
offered by Miss Frances Hancock, Head 
Teacher in the Primary Department of the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 
Miss Hancock has been giving this work at 
Hunter College, New York. Three courses 
in Language for the Deaf Child will be 
offered by Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Associate 
Principal of the Virginia School, and Mrs. 


Fannie D. Hurst, Principal of the High 
School in the Utah School. Miss Fitzgerald 
has been included in the faculties of the 
Summer Schools conducted in cooperation 
with the Universities of Virginia and 
Kansas, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
and Johns Hopkins University. Mrs. Hurst 
gave courses at Olathe in connection with 
the University of Kansas. Courses in Vis- 
ible Speech and Lip Reading for the Deaf 
Child will be presented by Miss Dorothy 
Morris, of Clarke School. Miss Morris in- 
structs in these subjects at the Salem Teach- 
ers’ College of Massachusetts. 

Miss Clara E. Newlee, Principal of the 
Oral Department of the Parker Practice 
School in Chicago, will offer a course in 
Primary Methods in Education for the 
Deaf and one in Primary Reading for the 
Deaf. Miss Marie Mason, Research Instrue- 
tor in the Phonetics Laboratory at Ohio 
University, will give a course in Rhythm 
and Acoustic Training. 

Mr. Sherman K. Smith, Voice Specialist, 
of New York City, will offer a course in 
Anatomy and Applied Psychology of the 
Sound and Speech Producing Organs. He 
will develop and outline methods by which 
teachers of the deaf may retain good voice 
in adventitiously deafened children and 


build up natural voices in the congenitally 


deaf. He will also instruct teachers in bet- 
ter use of their own voice mechanism. 

A course in Demonstration School Aec- 
tivities will be given by Mrs. Pearl Con- 
stantine, Vice-principal of the Gough 
School, San Francisco. Mrs. Constantine 
will cooperate with the two teachers in the 
demonstration school to secure typical 
class room situations and to illustrate the 
adaptations of methods used in different 
schools. 


Transportation 


At least three types of transportation 
are offered. One party will go directly to 
Los Angeles by rail, and return via the 


(Continued on page 185) 
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THE MISSIONS ALONG EL CAMINO REAL ARE THEMSELVES SUFFICIENT 

OBJECTIVES FOR A PILGRIMAGE. STANDING WITHIN THESE OLD WALLS, 

IT IS EASY TO IMAGINE OLD CALIFORNIA. SEVERAL OF THE MISSIONS 
ARE VERY NEAR LOS ANGELES 
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it—even in this northern clime! Out- 
side our schoolroom windows a robin 
is chirping, and the grass is velvety green, 
and one of the children brought some 
pussy willows to school. 

We have been beam- 
ing on the world for 
several days. The first 
proofs of springtime 
always affect us like 
that. This morning we 
were even enjoying the 
trolley car ride to 
school, for budding 
forsythia bushes we ob- 
served through the trol- 
ley windows made us feel blissful, as we 
folded up our newspaper to leave on the 
car seat for the conductor. He was a new 
conductor—not one of the dependable offi- 
cials who wait for us when it is raining 
and discuss the weather with us every 
morning — but still he seemed a sturdy 
honest soul, as he held forth to an appre- 
ciative audience of workmen. Suddenly we 
became aware of the conductor’s words, 
and almost fell off the car seat with in- 
dignation. 

“Yeah!” he was shouting. “Everybody’s 
pay come down long ago, but school teach- 
ers! Poor school teachers! Set on a re- 
volvin’ chair every day for five hours and 
draw their pay—and we got to raise taxes 
to pay “em. What if their pay is overdue? 
What if they ain’t paid? Who cares?” 

We snatched up our newspaper and stuck 
it under our arm, but the conductor was un- 


S PRING is really here. No doubt about 





aware of our 
anger, and 
though his 
comrades’ guf- 
faws were 
hearty enough, 
he looked at 
us, too, for ap- 
plause, as we 
alighted from 
the car. He 
didn’t know 
we were a schoolmarm, and one of a family 
of schoolmarms, and the self - appointed 
champion of schoolmarms. 

But the conductor’s remark “gave us to 
think,” as illustrious foreign writers say. 
Why this world wide animosity toward 
school teachers? If you don’t believe it’s 
there, Colleagues, read the current litera- 
ture. Glance at Blanche Colton Williams’ 
“Prize Stories of 1931,” and read the de- 
scription of a teacher in a story by Marie 
Luhrs: “poor faded hopeless Miss Corby, 
who never expected another thing out of 
life but to teach school!” Doesn’t that make 
you writhe with rage? 

We have always been an admiring reader 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart, but we were an- 
noyed at what she relates, and obviously 
believes, on her page in the February 
Home Journal. She tells how she is be- 
sieged by requests for autographs, and 
mentions a girl who said her teacher would 
give her an extra credit in English if she 
secured Mrs. Rinehart’s signature. Now it 
seems to us that any grown-up, certainly 
one of Mrs. Rinehart’s intelligence, should 
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have recognized the fact that the girl was 
trying to get her autograph by hook or 
crook, and using any argument, no mat- 
ter how absurd, to get it. How long 
would an English teacher who handed 
out credits for signatures keep her job, 
these days? 

If you are still unconvinced, read a story 
called “Senior Play,” in the February Red 
Book, in which an adolescent girl puts it 
all over her moron teacher. One wonders 
where, except in a magazine story, so hope- 
lessly subnormal a person as that teacher 
could have ever have gone to high school, 
let alone teach in it! 

The world sends its children to school. 
Whatever learning it has, it has acquired 
mostly from school teachers. Wouldn’t you 
think there would be a feeling of gratitude, 
of loyalty, of respect? Try and get it! 
There’s no joke so “sure fire” as the school 
teacher joke. There’s 
no Dub more convine- 
ing than the school 
teacher Dub. There's 
no freak so freaky as 
the school teacher freak. 
And _ yet, Colleagues, 
we know some house- 
wife freaks. Do you? 
We know Dubs of in- 
surance agents, too, 
and store keepers, and car drivers. 

Just the other evening we met an other- 
wise nice man who tried to pay us a com- 
pliment, at the end of the evening, by re- 
marking that he hadn’t guessed we were a 
school teacher! We retorted by telling him 
we hadn’t imagined he worked in a bank. 
We thought he sold cemetery lots for a liv- 
ing! But he only looked mildly surprised, 
and smiled tolerantly, as if, now he knew 
we were a school teacher, he would pardon 
snippy speeches. 

Last winter, at a small gathering of 
church school workers, it was requested 
that someone jot down on the blackboard 
certain points. As no one volunteered, and 
writing on the blackboard is one of the few 
things we know how to do, we were rising 
good naturedly when the masculine relative 
sitting beside us pulled us down again. 
“Don’t do it!” he grinned. “Better not! 
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Everybody will know you are a school 
teacher!” 

No, Colleagues, this feeling about teach- 
ers is no myth. It’s high time for us to band 
together in a campaign. Too long have we 
been meek and pleasant and tactful when 
ill-timed and not-very-funny jokes were 
made at our expense. 

Henceforth, when relatives who have 
lost both money and jobs in the depression 
grumble pointedly, “You lucky school 
teachers! Still getting pay checks!” we 
advise replying, “Yes, and two years ago 
you were making three times what I am, 
and bought yourself a new car and a bun- 
galow at the shore, while I, being a school 
teacher, was forced to live on my salary 
and save something. How much do you 
want?” 

And when the former suitor says kindly, 
“Can’t understand how a nice woman like 
you is still teaching school!” we advise 
you to say, “No? Well, I can‘t understand 
how your wife can listen to your story 
about what is the matter with the Athletics, 
three hundred and sixty-six times a year.” 

And when young 
mothers of your ac- 
quaintance say  des- 
perately, “Won’t you 
run upstairs and see if 
you can do anything 
with Junior? He won’t 
listen to me!” our ad- 
vice is to reply gra- 
ciously, but proudly: 
“Yes, Pll take care of 3 
Junior. I know how, 
because I’m a trained expert, thoroughly 
versed in child psychology. Too bad you 
aren’t—for Junior’s sake! But even if you 
are spoiling him terribly, don’t worry too 
much. He'll soon be old enough to go to 
school. Then he’ll meet some one who will 
know just what to do for him—his school 
teacher!” 

What do you say, Colleagues? Are you 
with us? Let’s do a little Worm-Turning, 
and see how it works. 





Concerning Letters 


We had a teacher from a residential 
school visiting us the other day — not a 
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Highbrow this time, just one of us—and 
she told us the day in the school week that 
she hated most was Letter Day. 

“If any of you have any bright ideas 
about letters, do pass them on,” she en- 
treated us. “My children last week had just 
been home, some of them, and they wanted 
to put down in their letters every single 
thing they had done at home. I insisted 
their parents knew all about that, and that 
they must tell school news, so they wrote 
that they washed their hair and went to 
chapel and made their beds! How on 
earth can you induce deaf children to 
make their letters interesting?” 

“Well, tell me how to make any letters 
interesting,” the Cynic remarked, calmly. 
“I got three letters from relatives this 
morning. One was full of all the miser- 
ies my Cousin Anna had had for a month. 
The second was a recital of every tiny thing 
that had happened to Aunt Minnie since 
the last time she wrote. The last one was 
full of apologies for not writing before. 
and if there’s anything that irritates me, it 
is people apologizing for not finding time 
to write me. It certainly isn’t flattering to 
know that your letter is the thing of least 
importance.” 

“It’s deaf children’s letters we're talking 
about,” the Earnest Young Soul inter- 
rupted, gently. 

“But I repeat that when so many adults 
with two good ears can’t do so well in 
letter writing, we expect too much from 
our little deaf children,” the Cynic went 
on. “My Aunt Minnie told me she went to 
church and to the dentist. No deaf child 
could beat that for emphasizing the un- 
important.” 

“What is a good letter, anyway?” some- 
body demanded. 

“Don’t ask me,” the Cynic murmured. 
“IT only know what it isn’t.” 

“Well, it seems to me that a good letter 
should be one with the recipient in mind,” 
the upper grade English teacher said. “I 
mean it should be planned to please the 
person who receives it. That’s the last 
thing our deaf boys and girls ever con- 
sider. They put down everything that hap- 
pens to them, regardless of whether the one 
they are writing to will be interested in it.” 
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“And then they hunt up the tritest begin- 
ning and ending imaginable—like ‘I am 
well and hope you are the same’ and ‘Now 
I will stop as I know no more news,’ and 
try to make the letter fancy by using that 
cheap highly colored stationery,” the visit- 
ing teacher lamented. 

“T used to teach in a residential school,” 
an intermediate teacher told us, “and | 
found that having a picture of the child’s 
mother for him to look at helped him 
visualize. I used to make him stick it up in 
front of him when he was writing a 
letter.” 

“That’s a clever idea,” the visiting 
teacher said gratefully. “Of course I al- 
ways try to talk over the letters with the 
youngsters first, and suggest interesting 
topics, or rather help them to suggest top- 
ics, and have each child jot down on the 
blackboard these topics, as a guide. No two 
children ever choose exactly the same— 
but some children can never think up any- 
thing to put in their letters except things 
they want from home. Sometimes the let- 
ter is one long list of wants.” 

“Well, the letters I used to send home 
from boarding school were that kind,” the 
Cynic remarked. “We want our deaf chil- 
dren to be natural!” 

“And the child who has nothing to say 
will have nothing to write about,” the in- 
termediate teacher declared. “I think that’s 
the greatest difficulty in a residential school. 
You have to plunge the children into letter 
writing before they have the language to 
warrant it, because on a certain day every 
week the parents will expect letters. Con- 
sequently a class letter is the only solution 
with young children and slow chidren, and 
this is fatal. It defeats every thing we are 
aiming at in written composition. A child 
brought up on class letters will be depen- 
dent on someone else for ideas until he 
graduates. It gives the parents a wrong 
idea of the child’s ability, too.” 

“Yes, and the child forced to produce 
news when he doesn’t have any news will 
get the habit of writing dull paragraphs,” 
the teacher of advanced English put in. 
“And this business of insisting on ‘longer 
letters’ is responsible for a lot of trouble 


with the deaf children. A child in the fourth 
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grade, for instance, certainly doesn’t talk 
at the rate of three or four paragraphs at 
atime. Yet some teachers demand full page 
letters in the fourth grade. It’s nonsense. 
No wonder the children are reduced to writ- 
ing about making their beds.” 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I don’t insist 
on long letters. I am fussy about the 
heading-——”’ 

“In public school the children learn to 
write the body of the letter before they are 
worried with the heading,” somebody vol- 
unteered. “I think we are too particular 
about the form — instead of the subject 
matter.” 

“But the deaf children have to learn it,” 
the visitor insisted. “I believe in giving 
one simple easily remembered form at first. 
But there is teaching them to address the 
envelopes properly. That takes time—and 
teaching them to paragraph. How do you 
people in a day school manage to teach 
letter writing?” 

“Oh, by invitations to parties, and ac- 
ceptances, regrets, etc.,” the teacher of ad- 
vanced English told her. “And then there 
is always some sick child to be written to, 
or someone who has moved away. It takes 
time, of course, to give deaf children the 
idea of writing graceful notes.” 

“To say nothing of the time it takes to 
convince them that a stamp canont be used 
more than once,” added the Cynic, “and 
that the postman can’t supply missing items 
in the address. I have a boy who wants to 
write his Aunt Kate every other day or so, 
but neither he or I have the ghost of an 
idea where she lives. One day he brought 
2 useless three page letter he had written 
her.” 

“Too bud he can’t correspond with your 
Aunt Minnie, instead,” the Earnest Young 
Soul ventured, and the Cynic patted her 
on the back. “That’s not a bad idea, child! 


They'd have a lot in common.” 





Epitaph of a Teacher of the Deaf 


Here lies the body of Rose Carnation, 
Who flopped while teaching articulation. 
She struggled with W, M, and Z, 
With anguished lips attempted V, 

And burst from over vibration. 
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As we always have to leave something 
out, and it was the one thing in the depart- 
ment that never got even a tiny comment, 
favorable or unfavorable, we’ve been omit- 
ting the monthly calendar of special days. 
And lo and behold, here comes a comment 
from a friendly teacher, asking why we 
have stopped it. Thanks, Friend. We shall 
certainly pass your comment on to ye Edi- 
tor. It can’t do us any harm, and it may 
do us some good! And here’s what you 
requested : 


April Calendar 


April 2nd. Birthday 
of Hans Christian An- 
dersen (1805-1875). 

April 3rd. Birthday 
of Washington Irving 
(1783-1859). <A fine 
time to tell the time hon- 
ored story about Wash- 
ington meeting the little 
George Washington Irv- 
ing in the bakery shop. 
Also a good time for the older boys and 
girls to learn more about him. 

April 3rd. Birthday of John Burroughs 
(1822-1909). 

April 7th. Birthday of William Words- 
worth (1770-1850). 

April 10th. Birthday of William Booth 
(1829-1912). The founder of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

April 13th. Birthday of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1743-1826). 

April 14th. First edition of Webster's 
Dictionary published (1828). 

April 19th. Battle of Lexington and 
Concord (1775). 

April 23rd. Birthday of Shakespeare 
(1564-1616). 

April 27th. Birthday of Ulysses S. 
Grant (1822-1885). 

April 30th. Washington inaugurated 
first President of the United States, in New 
York City, 1789. 





Motion Rhyme for the Small Children 


(If the teacher prefers, it can be given 
as a lip reading game, the children point- 
ing to face, teeth, etc., as the teacher men- 
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tions them, and walking to seats as she 
says the words.) 
Ready for School 


I washed my hands. 
(Hold up hands) 
My teeth are white. 
(Open mouth) 
My ears are clean. 
(Point to ears) 
My face is bright. 
(Point to face) 
My hair is combed. 
(Point to hair) 
My clothes are neat. 
(Touch clothes) 
I walk in school, (Walk in line) 
And take my seat. (Sit down) 





Lip Reading for Older Students 


Spring Flowers 


Everybody, old or young, is glad to see 
the flowers of spring. Long, long ago the 
Greeks liked the daffodil (or narcissus) so 
much that they told a charming story about 
it. The story said that Narcissus was a 
beautiful boy, who had been promised a 
long life if he never saw his own face. So 
all mirrors were kept hidden away. How- 
ever, one day in springtime the boy saw 
his own face in a deep pool, and was de- 
lighted with it, not knowing it was his own, 
but thinking it was some other boy. He 
leaned farther and farther over the water 
to reach this nice boy he saw, and at last 
he fell in the water and drowned. 

Another flower the Greeks had a story 
about was the hyacinth. Hyacinth was a 
boy who was playing the old Greek game 
called discus throwing, which we still play 
as the game of quoits. Hyacinth was hit 
with the discus, and died, and from his 
blood, the story says, sprang the beautiful 
flower we call hyacinth. The Greeks used 
to believe they could see Hyacinth’s name 
printed on the flower. 

Lilies are a famous flower. They are 
mentioned in the Bible. In Matthew VI:28 
you can read about the lilies of the field. 
We think they were the Red Syrian lilies, 
but they may have been the white lily we 
know. The dandelion got its name from 
its peculiar leaves. The word “dandelion” 
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is from the Greek and French, meaning 
“lion’s tooth.” Violets were originally 
called “viola,” and pansies, the cultivated 
form of this family, got their name from 
the French word for thoughts, probably 
from the thoughtful way in which the 
flower seems to droop. 

Tulips have had an exciting history, 
Their name is thought to have come from 
the Persian word for turban. In the sev- 
enteenth century, in Holland, there was a 
real tulip mania. Men invested in tulip 
bulbs as they invest in stocks and bonds 
today. Perhaps four or five men each 
bought a share in some rare tulip bulb, 
For one flower thirteen thousand florins 
were paid. (A Dutch 
florin was worth 
about forty cents.) 
Many men lost whole 
fortunes in tulip 
bulbs. If you want 
to read a thrilling 
story about these 
times get “The Black 
Tulip’’ in your —“Za— 
public library. 

The poets have always loved the spring 
flowers. One of the most beautiful poems 
in English is about daffodils. Wordsworth 
wrote it. Do you know it? 








April 
April brings the rain, and 
then 
All the grass is green 
again. 
April brings us flowers to 
see, 
Blossoms on the cherry 
tree. 
Birds come back, and chil- 
dren play. 
We like April, every 
day. 


One more complaint has come in con- 
cerning our attitude toward activities. Why, 
we can’t for the life of us see. Certainly 
the opinion of one anonymous and unim- 
portant teacher is not weighty enough to 
stir up discussion. We don’t object to ac- 


(Continued on page 186) 
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ELAY in discovering that a child 
L) is deaf is always unfortunate. 

Early discovery of the handicap 
js important in innumerable ways. To 
mention only one, it helps to prevent the 
development of the personality kinks so 
often found in grossly misunderstood chil- 
dren. Another point is that the earlier 
a deaf child forms the habit of gathering 
ideas by watching the faces of those talk- 
ing to him, the more fully the values of 
the years between infancy and school age 
may be conserved. Alertness, observa- 
tion, normal interests, normal obedience, 
and so on, may by wise handling all be 
well-developed before he is six. 

In the following account, sent in by a 
teacher, the reader will note the unusual 
circumstance that an unimaginative young 
mother had actually established lip read- 
ing and the speech impulse before her 
child’s deafness was discovered. 


“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


This is what Mary Ellen’s mother told 
me. I thought you might like to pass it 
on. 

Mary Ellen began life in the most usual 
sort of way, with love and gifts and 
theories from admiring relatives and de- 
voted parents well distributed in her en- 
vironment. A model child she was to be, 
for the instructions of wisdom were fol- 
lowed by her earnest young mother with 
all the scrupulous exactitude of a novice 
bent on learning the trade. Did the di- 
rections on the baby food container say, 
“At three months such-and-such a formu- 
la; at four months such-and-such another,” 
Mary Senior anxiously watched the cal- 
endar, and on the very day that marked 
the beginning of the fourth month jumped 
to the richer mixture, regardless of con- 


ditions. The ensuing upset, not being 


scheduled in the directions, nor in the 
book accepted as guide by Mary Senior, 
was bewildering, but not enlightening. 

Did the kindly mother of six grown-up 
and apparently very healthy specimens of 
Young America recommend baked sweet 
potato as the all-sufficing food for Mary 
Ellen at eighteen months, Mary Senior 
reflected that this was probably one of 
several things the author of the book had 
forgotten to mention, and forthwith fed 
Mary Ellen sweet potato. Cause and ef- 
fect becoming linked by sleepless nights 
and a doctor’s bill and upbraiding, Mary 
Senior arrived at a formula which called 
for common sense as an ingredient in all 
prescriptions. 

However, it was ordained that perplexi- 
ties should attend the career of Mary 
Ellen. At two years of age she had not 
begun to talk, but in her darker moments 
her roars assailed the ears of neighbors 
two doors away, while in times of tem- 
peramental sunshine her shouts were 
equally resounding. Of obedience, she 
had no slightest trace. Mary Senior, still 
following the best light she could find 
with all the common sense she had, la- 
boriously repeated such words as “Daddy” 
and “milk” and “kitty” to Mary Ellen day 
after day, encouraging her to try to say 
them, and sometimes wondering why the 
book had not mentioned the difficulty of 
teaching babies to talk. And she sup- 
pressed undue vocalization and spanked 
her iconoclastic offspring with all the 
fervor of those whom conscience makes 
heroic. 

At two-and-a-half, Mary Ellen was say- 
ing “Dya-dya-dya” for Daddy, and “wa- 
wa” for water, and a number of other 
attempts at words. But her disposition 
was atrocious. Thwarted, she resorted to 
violence and uproar; and thwarting her 
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seemed to be the inevitable routine of 
Mary Senior’s daily life, for Mary Ellen 
steadily ignored both suggestion and com- 
mand—whatever course attracted her, that 
she followed with the whole-souled en- 
thusiasm and destructiveness of a small 
cyclone. 

One warm day Mary Senior prepared 
Mary Ellen’s glass of water ready for 
her demand, and set it in the ice-box in- 
stead of the usual place. Mary Ellen, 
trotting to the accustomed spot, began a 
loud “Wa-wa, wa-wa,” which was not at 
all discouraged by Mary Senior’s repeated 
“Here is the water, Mary Ellen.”  Per- 
haps Mary Senior’s nerves were to blame; 
at any rate, eventually patience reached its 
end and she stamped her foot. Like a 
flash Mary Ellen turned to her and, when 
the self-reproachful Mary Senior, shocked 
at her own lapse from self-control, said 
again, gently, “Here’s the water,” Mary 
Ellen came to her at full speed and waited 
until she got it out of the ice-box. 

“Strange,” thought Mary Senior, “She 
didn’t seem to hear me at all before she 
turned around.” 

The coming of “Daddy” from the office 
was always a joyful event, though some- 
what irregular as to hour. That after- 
noon Mary Senior took care to step be- 
hind Mary Ellen before she announced as 
usual “Daddy’s coming.” Mary Ellen 
played on serenely. Securing the child’s 
attention, Mary Senior repeated her an- 
nouncement—and Mary Ellen flew to 
meet her returning father. 

After that, the verdicts of doctor and 
specialist didn’t matter much, except as 
they removed a lingering hope that the 
trouble was remediable. Mary Ellen was 
deaf—unquestionably. 

Now, Mary Ellen’s parents had a firm 
faith in the eventual rightness of things 
in this world, and they began to take 
stock of the situation, seeking hope to 
salvage. As they summed it up: 

1. The child was bright and no doubt 
would learn easily to talk on her 
hands as the deaf and dumb must 
do. 

2. She had a curious fashion of know- 
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ing what they said at times; perhaps 
those times were when she was look- 
ing at them. 

3. She was attempting words increas. 
ingly and the jargon she used was 
often understandable, especially to 
her small brother. 

4. The specialist said there was nothing 
to do for her until she was old 
enough to place in an_ institution; 
but surely there must be! Perhaps 
an institution was not inevitable. 

At that, letters began to go here and 
there, to friends in distant cities, and 
presently there came the address of a 
teacher of the deaf. (Who would ever have 
supposed there were trained teachers for 
deaf children—children who had to be 
kept in institutions!) A letter to the 
woman following this amazing calling 
elicited a long, warm-hearted response, 
summarized somewhat in this fashion: 

1. You say you have always talked to 
Mary Ellen just as if she heard. 
You couldn't have done a_ better 
thing for her. Keep it up—and be 
sure she looks at you while you do 
it. Deaf people read lips. 

2. Deaf people don’t have to be dumb. 
They can learn to talk. 

3. Deaf people don’t have to talk on 
their hands. It makes them look 
queer, and it isn’t necessary. 

4. Do thus and so for Mary Ellen, and 

, let me know what results. 

Ah! Mary Ellen had found a friend, 
and what a difference it made! When 
people made sure that she was looking at 
them, with no shadows on their faces and 
no dazzle of light in her eyes, she under- 
stood more and more of what they said; 
so-called disobedience began to fade and 
tantrums occurred at wider intervals. By 
the time she was five, Mary Senior could 
say to her, “Please set the table for me;” 
or, “Go to the bathroom and wash your 
hands. Use soap.” And a deeply inter- 
ested little Mary Ellen “played the game” 
as obediently as one could wish. 

The last time I saw Mary Ellen she had 
long since graduated from an excellent 
school. She had elected not to marry, 
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because she was afraid of transmitting her 
handicap, so she was still a busy member 
of the family and community in which 
she had always lived. She talked with 
me about everything, from “A. & P.” 
canned biscuit to the war in China and 
the latest adventures of Jiggs. 

And Mary Senior told me all about it 
as we sat on the back seat while Mary 
Ellen drove me to the station. 

A TEACHER. 


The February number of Child Wel- 
fare, the National Parent Teacher Maga- 
zine, contains an article, “The Problem 
of the Deaf Child,” by Eleanor Steed, 
which everyone concerned with a little 
deaf child will find worth reading, as a 
clear and most understanding discussion. 

Many in the teaching ranks remember 
Mrs. Steed as Miss Eleanor Leonard, a 
young teacher in the Clarke School. Mrs. 
Steed is now supervising teacher in the 
primary department of the Oregon School, 
of which her husband, Mr. J. Lyman 


Steed, is Superintendent. 


To fix in a child’s heart great love for 
a noble character is, also, to fix a tend- 
ency to imitate that character. This year 
of the Washington Bicentennial affords 
an unusual opportunity to accomplish 
such a result. 

Since the celebration is a matter of 
months instead of being limited to the 
usual single birthday, homes as well as 
schools equipped with moving picture 
machines or with slide projectors, may be 
interested in the following items, taken 
from “The Educational Screen.” 


Life of 


Slides and Films on _ the 
Washington 


To aid in the Washington Bicentennial, 
Eastman Educational Slides have just re- 
leased three new sets of glass slides on 
Washington’s character and deeds. The 
titles of the sets are Washington and the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington 
and Five Colonial Artists, and Washing- 
ton in Peace. Planned along strictly edu- 
cational lines, these slides should be of 
value not only for the celebration during 
1932, but for permanent class use. 
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A new series of four one-reel films on 
the life of our first President, entitled 
George Washington, His Life and Times, 
will be ready for distribution by Eastman 
Teaching Films for use in connection 
with the Washington Bicentennial pro- 
grams. 

The titles of the reels are: Conquering 
the Wilderness, which portrays Washing- 
ton’s stirring experiences as an aid to 
Braddock in the French and Indian War; 
Uniting the Colonies, in which he is shown 
as Commander in Chief of the Virginia 
troops, married to Martha Custis, and 
finally appointed Commander in Chief of 
the Armies when war is declared; Win- 
ning Independence, which depicts the out- 
standing events of the Revolution, the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
Washington’s farewell to his officers; 
Building the Nation, which picturizes 
Washington’s work as first President of 
the new nation and his return to Mount 
Vernon after refusing a third term. 

These reels, which are available in 
both 16 and 35 mm. widths, should be of 
unusual appeal to children and adults 


alike. 


Production has just been completed on 
Washington, The Man and the Capital, 
the special historical two-reel subject 
made by Warner Brothers. 

Clarence Whitehill, Metropolitan Opera 
Company baritone, was selected to play 
the title role because of his striking re- 
semblance to George Washington and be- 
cause of his great ability as a character 
Mr. Whitehill, himself, was most 
anxious to play the part because prac- 
tically all his life he has had a deep in- 
terest in the life of Washington. 

Many of the scenes were filmed in 
Washington, Mt. Vernon and Georgetown 
on the exact historical spots. The in- 
terior scenes, showing Washington sur- 
rounded in one of his military headquar- 
ters and in the living room of his Mt. 
Vernon home, were made on sets at the 
Brooklyn Vitaphone studio and are exact 
reproductions of the buildings as _ they 
looked during the days of 1776 and 1789. 
The production is said to be authentic in 
every detail. 


actor. 
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Standard Means of Communication 
for the Deaf 


By JosepHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


ForREWworD: 


issued by the Bureau of Standards of the United States Department of Commerce. 


This article is reprinted from the January, 1932, Commercial Standards Monthly, 


It will be 


included in the 1932 Yearbook of the Bureau of Standards. 


HE means of communication in use 
among the deaf depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon whether their 
educators permit them to remain mutes. 
Earlier generations, in the belief that 
speech was impossible for them, taught 
them to transmit ideas in signs, and thus 
developed a sort of language, crude and 
incomplete, but very useful among the 
few who understood it. 

This sign language does not follow the 
order of words of any spoken language, 
but is rather a series of pictures, usually 
supplemented by words spelled on the 
fingers. At one time all schools for the 
deaf in this country taught it, but now it 
has been discarded as a means of instruc- 
tion, and many schools prohibit its use 
entirely for the reason that the use of a 
language of gestures tends, like the use of 
slang, to restriction of the vocabulary and 
inability to express ideas with discrimina- 
tion. It is still widely used for conversa- 
tion, however, especially among the older 
deaf persons, and before audiences so 
large as to render lip reading difficult or 
impossible. 

By the use of finger spelling, words in 
any language may be communicated. In 
this country, and for the most part in 
Canada, the one-hand alphabet is that 
most commonly used, but in Europe a 
two-hand alphabet is preferred. Either is 
readily learned, and practice enables the 
user to attain considerable speed, not 
greatly inferior to the speed of average 
speech. In many schools for the deaf 


a few classes, made up of children who 
have not progressed satisfactorily in the 
use of speech and lip reading, are taught 
by means of finger spelling. These chil- 
dren, of course, remain mute all their 
lives. 

The oral method, which uses speech and 
lip reading as the means of communica- 
tion, is the leading method employed for 
the deaf by modern educators. Many 
schools depend upon it entirely, and all 
but two or three give it classroom prefer- 
ence. Modern opinion holds, therefore, 
that the standard means of communica- 
tion for a deaf person is the language of 
the country in which he lives. If he has 
been well taught from an early age, he 
can probably speak it intelligibly, and 
can understand those about him by read- 
ing their lips. Or, if he fails in these, 
he can communicate readily with the help 
of pencil and paper. 

Contacts, not only with his relatives 
and friends, but also with employers and 
fellow workers, are thus much easier for 
him. He is not restricted to the com- 
panionship of those who have learned a 
manual alphabet or the sign language. 

The best lip reader in the world, how- 
ever, can not understand a speaker who 
mumbles, or speaks with a rigid jaw, or 
distorts the motions of his lips. The 
best way of completely standardizing his 
means of communication, therefore, is to 
promote a standard of clear, pleasant, in- 
telligible speech throughout our popula- 
tion. 
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Association Notes 


Membership 


ENTION has been made of the re- 
M markable record for membership 
which the Association has set this 
school year. It is recognized as the one 
educational organization which has _ not 
lost in total membership. Not only is this 
true but the total membership is larger 
than at any time since it turned over to its 
sister organization, the Federation, the 
hard of hearing members whose interests 
were better served by that organization. 
December showed that the 
Association had the largest teacher mem- 
bership in its history. The February 
count shows but a_ scant 
even though there were around two hun- 
dred expirations in January alone. This is 
splendid professional support. 
These facts are reviewed that credit 
may be given to the members of the 
organization responsible for these enlist- 


accounting 


dozen less, 


ments. The Associates, with a member in 
almost every school, are doing a worthy 
service in continuing the activities of the 
Committee on Publicity and Enlistment. 
Other interests have been entrusted to 
them and a closer cooperation between 
members and organization is being ef- 


Division ASSOCIATE 
Mayflower Miss Morris 
Empire Miss Berkeley 
Keystone Mrs. Davies 
Capital Miss Warfield 
Cavalier Miss Guilmartin 


Miss Skehan 
Mrs. Jenkins 


Cotton States 
Black Diamond 


Midland Miss Plouer 
Lakes Mrs. Davis 
Granary Mrs. Wills 

Oil States Miss Fandrei 
Ranger Miss Spicer 
Sunset Mrs. Constantine 


Maple Leaf Miss Rierdon 


fected, through their collaboration. Per- 
centages show memberships in the several 
divisions. 

It is not surprising that there are not 
more residential schools in the one hun- 
dred per cent column. Depression has 
placed extra burdens on many teachers. 
The surprising fact is that there are so 
many day schools listed in the corres- 
ponding column, thirty-one of them. Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Scranton, and Rhode Island 
are among the schools maintaining 100 
per cent. Arizona, Edgewood and Maine 
are new schools to step into the column. 


Registration 

Fifty odd blanks have gone to appli- 
cants since the report submitted to the 
Directors in January. Twenty-six certifi- 
cates have been issued, to be added to the 
total reported in the February Volta Re- 
view. 

The office is beginning to notice the 
salutary effects of the Plan in the num- 
ber of certificates which lacked several 
hours of college credit for final comple- 
tion. We are receiving transcripts from 
colleges for summer school and extension 
These 


courses earned since last May. 
(Continued on page 184) 


100% Schools 


Members Residential Day 
52% 2 2 
37% 0 3 
74% 2 0 
40% 0 1 
63% 0 2 
54% 1 2 
41% 0 4 
57% 1 1 
31% 0 10 
29% 0 2 
26% 0 1 
23% 0 2 
23% 1 1 
22% 0 0 
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Research at the Clarke School 


The annual report of the Clarke School 
for 1930-31 contains an account of the 
years work in both divisions of the 
school’s research department. The ex- 
periments carried on in the psychologi- 
cal research department included a study 
of lip reading and two studies of the 
relation of thought and language in deaf 
children; one based on a color sorting 
problem, and one dealing with perform- 
ance tests. The lip reading study was 
made in order to determine the factors 
upon which lip reading ability depends. 
The results as briefly outlined in the re- 
port are so interesting that it is to be 
hoped they will soon be available in a 
more extended form. It was found that 
the extrovert type of child was markedly 
superior to the introvert in lip reading 
ability, the child with an analytic type of 
mind being at a disadvantage. This 
corroborates the opinion of lip reading 
teachers of adults, who have maintained 
for years that the analytic and “instinc- 
tive” types of pupil must be handled 
differently. 

In the experiments at Clarke, it was 
found that there is a correlation between 
rhythm and lip reading, though not so 
marked as that between rhythm and 
speech. It was recommended that there 
are possibilities in the use of motion 
pictures for instruction in lip reading, es- 
pecially with shy and nervous children. 

Experiments in color sorting similar to 
some already made with aphasics were 
tried with parallel groups of deaf and 


hearing children. The deaf children re- 
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sembled hearing children in every way 
and showed no similarities to aphasics in 
their performance. 

The report of the research department 
concerning the inheritance of deafness in- 
dicates a growing interest in this subject 
on the part of those to whom the matter 
is of vital importance. Parents, relatives 
and former pupils of the school have 
collaborated with the department. Pedi- 
grees have been plotted showing the re- 
lationship between deafness in childhood 
and hearing defects in early adult and 
later life, and between deafness in child- 
hood and various diseases in the family 
history. Studies are being made of the 
auditory functions of pupils in the school. 

These findings are of deepest interest 
to all deaf and hard of hearing persons 
and to members of the profession every- 
where. 


Getting Deaf Children Into School 


The lowa Hawkeye for February 1, 1932, 
contains a report of the address delivered 
by Mrs. E. C. Evans, Iowa State Agent 
for the Deaf and the Blind, at the eight- 
eenth convention of the Iowa Association 
of the Deaf. Mrs. Evans’ brief account 
of her thirteen years of work reveals re- 
markable progress in the enforcement of 
the compulsory education law in lowa, 
and, on the negative side, it indicates cer- 
tain appalling conditions which have not 
yet been entirely overcome. When ef- 
forts to locate the deaf children in the 
state were first begun, it was found that 
physicians considered it unethical to re- 
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port cases and that teachers and superin- 
tendents of regular schools often hesitated 
to report children who should be in spe- 
cial schools, because of their fear of 
“getting in wrong’ with the parents. 
The public had to be educated through 
talks before Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
demonstrations before medical organiza- 
tions, a round table in the State Teach- 
ers Association, and efforts to get in touch 
with public health nurses. In 1921 and 
1922, the average entrance age in the 
Iowa School for the Deaf was 14 years. 
It was not unusual to find 15, 16, or 17 
vear old boys and girls who had never 
gone to school. 

The years have changed this condition 
greatly. At this time the school has on 
file records for a number of pre-school 
children. The child is found at an early 
age, the home is visited two or three 
times before the child reaches school age, 
and as a result the parents are not only 
willing but eager to place the child in 
school when the time comes. Suggestions 
are made for intelligent home care of the 
deaf child. With the cooperation of the 
Volta Bureau, literature is given the 
parents. These efforts are bearing fruit 
in greater benefit to the deaf child. 

Mrs. Evans states that the hard of hear- 
ing child is one of the most difficult prob- 
Very often he is 
some _ special 


lems confronting her. 
most unjustly placed in 
class; sometimes in the “opportunity” 
class where he competes with the men- 
tally defective. Or else, he is a “repeater” 
in the regular grades. Another cause of 
concern is the fact that physicians are 
unable in many cases to correct hearing 
defects, the ear being still largely an un- 
explored field even for physicians. It is 
hoped that audiometric tests may lead to 
more effectual preventive measures. 

Altogether, Mrs. Evans covers the field 
admirably, and her account indicates how 
much may be accomplished in a few 
years by an interested and well equipped 
field worker. 
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A Deaf Girl in College 


The December and January issues of 
The Jewish Deaf contain very interesting 
personal accounts of Helen Rubin, a deaf 
girl of New York City who is a student 
at the University of Wisconsin. Her 
letters offer valuable suggestions as to 
the follow up work which may be done 
for graduates of oral schools for the deaf 
in order to help them retain and improve 
their speech during the difficult period of 
adjustment after leaving the special school. 
Miss Rubin says: 

“Everyone is lovely and helpful, and I 
have many friends. I have what you 
would call a special savior in Dr. Robert 
West, of the Speech Department. Dr. 
West has given most generously of his 
time and attention, in the matter of speech 
improvement. I have a speech class all 
to myself twice a week, and it is one of 
my favorite classes. 

“My professors and instructors are 
very kind to me, often going out of their 
way to help me. [I tell them at the be- 
ginning of the semester that I am deaf, 
and they seem to appreciate this fact, and 
make special arrangements for me. Of 
course, I cannot read their lips all the 
time—some of them have moustaches or 
other facial obstacles to lip reading, so 
they write out the questions for me and, 
if I know the answer, I give it. 

“My program is a rather heavy one. | 
carry eighteen credits, though the aver- 
age at the University is about fifteen. I 
major in horticulture and attend classes 
on soils, horticulture, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and English, all of which are 
intriguing to me... .. 

“With everybody so kind and helpful, 
and the atmosphere so beautiful and in- 
spiring, deafness isn’t so much of a handi- 
cap. Just what the next few years hold 
in store for me, I can’t say. I shall. 
however, always be able to remember 
with joy the royal welcome the University 
of Wisconsin extended to a deaf girl who 
wanted to travel a bit further up the in- 
tellectual road, to some of the finer things 
in life.” 
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Death of Frank George Barnes 


Frank George Barnes, for half a cen- 
tury a leader in the work for the deaf in 
England, died at his home in Worthing, 
January 31, 1932. He served the profes- 
sion in many capacities. Born in Man- 
chester, he joined the staff of the Man- 
chester Institution for the Deaf when he 
was a very young man, and from that 
time, “gave himself entirely to the work 
for the deaf, sanctifying every excellency 
of his heart and head to its service.” For 
years he was head teacher in the day 
at Oldham. At the time of his 
retirement, he was teaching at Penn. He 
was several times Chairman or Secretary 
of the College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
and was a member and examiner of the 
Examinations Board and a lecturer at 
Holiday Courses. He represented the 
London County Council on the Advisory 
Council of Manchester University. He 
was co-editor of The Teacher of the Deaf. 
After his retirement from Penn in 1927, 
he acted as assistant secretary to the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf. The French 
Government recognized his worth by mak- 
ing him an officer of the French Academy. 
Gallaudet College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. He 
paid several visits to America, the last 
time in 1929, 


school 





A New School for the Deaf in Greece 


The efforts of the American Near East 
Foundation in Greece have resulted in the 
opening of a National Institute for the 
Deaf in Athens. The institution is shortly 
to receive a charter from the Greek Par- 
liament and to operate under an appropria- 
tion from the Greek government. This will 
be the first institution of its kind in the 
Balkan states, or, for that matter, in all the 
Near East. The school will be administered 
by a board under the control of the state. 
The first teacher enrolled among the fac- 
ulty is Miss C. Kyriakides, a Clarke School 
graduate. Miss Kyriakides has been for 
some time in charge of the Near East Re- 
lief School for the Deaf in Athens. An 


account of this class for the deaf, main- 
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tained almost in the shadow of the Acropo- 
lis, was published in THe Votta Review, 
June, 1930. 





Miss McLeod’s Appointment 


Miss Beatrice McLeod, former State 
Director of Special Education in Wyoming, 
has been appointed specialist in the edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children 
in the Federal Office of Education at 
Washington. She will report work being 
done in behalf of the blind and partially 
seeing, the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
crippled, anaemic, cardiac, tuberculous 
and speech defective, and will assist in 
surveys of work for the special treatment 
and training, educationally and _ socially, 
of these children. 

Miss McLeod is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and has done graduate 
work at Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. She has been con- 
nected with the Department of Child Study 
in Seattle, Washington, and the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search in Los Angeles, California. 
Meeting of the Department of Lip 

Reading of the National Education 

Association 


The Department of Lip Reading of the 
National Education Association will hold 
a meeting at Atlantic City, June 25-July 1, 
1932. Its object is to promote a wider 
ahd greater interest in the work for the 
hard of hearing child and adult. It is 
possible that this department may be taken 
over into a larger and more inclusive de- 
partment of special education, but the 
organization will not lose its identity as a 
group. The proceedings of the Conven- 
tion held in Los Angeles in 1931, recently 
published in pamphlet form, contains 
digests of papers read by John D. Wright, 
Martha E. Bruhn, Alice G. Bryant, Mary 
M. Fitz-Gerald and Shepherd Ivory Franz. 
The officers of the organization for 1931- 
32 are: President, Marion S. Clark, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Vice-president, Coralie 
N. Kenfield: Secretary-treasurer, Helen 
Scriver. 
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Two White House Conference Reports 


SpeciAL Epucation, The Handicapped 
and the Gifted. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Special Classes; Charles Scott 
Berry. Ph. D., Chairman. The Century 


Company. Price, $4.00 net. 
pan) 


This volume presents the findings of 
the most thorough investigation that has 
yet been made of the provision for educa- 
tion by special schools and classes of 
American public schools, for the training 
of exceptional children. There are in the 
United States 300,000 children who are 
crippled, a million who have weak or 
damaged hearts, over a million who are 
seriously defective in speech, three mil- 
lion whose hearing is impaired, and per- 
haps a million and a half who, because 
of superior endowments, have difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to a program 
adapted to the needs and capacities of 
the average. 

The book contains 
crippled child; the blind; the partially 
seeing: the deaf and hard of hearing, 
considered separately under one heading: 
those who are defective in speech; those 
of lowered vitality; the mentally retarded; 
behavior problem children; and_ gifted 
children. 

The chapter on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing comprises sixty pages. The 
findings are admirably presented under 
these subheads: diagnosis and discovery; 
education; teacher training; recommenda- 
tions. 


sections on the 


Modern developments in the education 
of the deaf child, states the report, have 


not kept pace 
with developments 
in the field of 
general education. 
“Education for the 
deaf has not had 
the benefit of en- 
dowments and fa- 
cilities for re- 
search; teachers 
have been _ bur- 
dened with the 
routine job of 
teaching; and educators in administrative 
positions have from choice or necessity 
been busy with administrative problems— 
plants, equipment, 





physical 
It has also been necessary 


improving 
and so forth. 
for them to try to obtain larger appro- 
priations to attract better teachers.” 

The committee recommends a thorough 
survey of the courses of study in schools 
for the deaf. The suggestion is also made 
that “adequate objective tests of speech 
and lip reading as well as objective tests 
of so-called manual methods, are funda- 
mental for a removal of the question of 
the value of oral and manual methods of 
instruction from the realm of emotional 
controversy over into the realm of calm 
matter of fact.” 

It is suggested that a more accurate 
term is differentiate those 
designated as hard of hearing from the 


needed to 


deaf who require speech instruction. The 
minimum of requirements recommended 
for applicants for courses in teaching of 
hard of hearing children are: 
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1. Two years’ of college or normal 
school work and three years’ successful 
experience in teaching children, or five 
years’ successful experience in public 
schools or schools for the deaf. 

2. Clear diction, free from unnatural 
mannerisms. 

3. Normal or nearly normal hearing. 

4. Reputable character, pleasing _per- 
sonality, attractive personal appearance, 
and neatness. 

The report pays tribute to the work 
done by the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing in 
behalf of the hard of hearing child, stat- 
ing, “There is nothing like it in history; 
a national association of over two thou- 
sand workers devoted to the object of 
relieving the children of the country of 
the handicap under which they themselves 
labor.” 

The committee recommends a study of 
the preschool deaf and hard of hearing 
child and a thorough survey of all oc- 
cupations, in order to discover those 
suitable to the deaf and hard of hearing, 
so that training in school may be di- 
rected toward them. It is also suggested 
that laws providing for the adequate de- 
tection of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren, as well as for their compulsory 
school attendance, should be more care- 
fully drawn and emphatically enforced; 
that adequate tests for the educational 
and psychological examination of the 
deaf and hard of hearing should be de- 
veloped; that medical provision should 
go hand in hand with educational provi- 
sion; and that more concerted effort 
should be made in the direction of pre- 
ventive measures. 

The report contains sections on the 
blind-deaf and the deaf-feeble-minded. It 
recommends the establishment in the 
United States of a special educational 
center for the blind deaf, and the segrega- 
tion of the deaf-feeble-minded in schools 
for the feeble minded. 

The appendix comprises a list ot cities 
that are now using the 4-A or phono- 
audiometer, a list of schools for the deaf, 
a summary of state laws regarding the 
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compulsory education of deaf childrea, 
and the location of schools giving peri- 
odic lessons in lip reading and the num. 
bers of children receiving instruction. 

The committee on the deaf and hard of 
hearing comprised: Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Chairman; Miss Mabel Ellery Adams; 
Mr. H. M. McManaway; Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips; Dr. Rudolf Pintner; and Miss 
Betty C. Wright. 


HEALTH PROTECTION FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
Cuitp, A National Survey of the Use 
of Preventive Medical and Dental Ser. 
vice for Children Under Six. Report to 
the Section on Medical Service. George 
Truman Palmer, Dr. P. H., Chairman, 
subcommittee on Statistics; Mahew 
Derryberry, Research Assistant; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Chairman, Committee 
on Medical Care for Children. New 
York, The Century Company. Price, 
$2.50. 


This report undertakes to answer the 
question: To what extent is the health of 
the children in the United States who 
are the nucleus of the next generation be- 
ing protected? The report is based on 
house to house inquiries made by repre- 
sentatives of nearly a thousand different 
local organizations, reaching 146,000 chil- 
dren in three-fourths of all cities of over 
50,000 population and 37,000 children 
living in the rural areas of 42 states. The 
result is a graphic picture of the extent 
to which preventive medical and dental 
services are being applied to the pre- 


school child. 
A Book of Recipes for Home 
Training 
A THousanp IpEAs For Mortuers, HELEN 
Jackson MILLER. The Century Company, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, $2.00. 

Helen Jackson Miller, herself a mother, 
has for over seven years edited the popu- 
lar syndicate feature “Mothers and Their 
Children,” which has appeared daily in a 
number of newspapers throughout the 
country. Hundreds of mothers have writ- 
ten to her, describing methods which they 
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have found effective in dealing with spe- 
cific child training problems. A thousand 
of these have been selected, classified 
alphabetically under such headings as: 
Adolescence, Babies, Character Building, 
Clothes, Courtesy, Discipline, Education, 
etc., and published in a book of nearly 
two hundred pages. Described in the in- 
troduction as “a case book, a book of 
recipes, if you please,” it is a working 
manual for mothers. The easiest way to 
give an idea of the contents is to quote 
some of the “recipes.” 

“More fascinating to my children than 
games and toys is the big globe of the 
world we have on a standard in a corner 
of our living room. Nearly every even- 
ing we have geographical surveys, point- 
ing out the places the children already 
know, and finding places they hope to 
visit some day. I pick out items in the 
foreign news of the day that might inter- 
est them, and we find where the events 
took place.” 

“Our family scrap book furnishes in- 
teresting occupation for odd moments. 
Any stout book of plain white paper pro- 
vides the pages on which each member 
contributes writing, drawings, comment, 
pasted pictures, kodak photos, or any- 
thing that fancy dictates. Even the baby 
contributes foot prints and hand prints. 
Each entry bears the date and signature 
of the contributor. The completed book 
is quite a unique record.” 

“I got so tired of reminding Billie and 
Jimmy to wash their teeth in the morn- 
ing and evening that I had to think of 
some way to help them. I cut out col- 
ored pictures of children brushing their 
teeth, and about three times a week I 
put a fresh one of these pictures over 
the wash bowl. When the children washed 
their faces, the picture was a reminder. 
I also used a little chart on which were 
the days of the week, and every time they 
brushed their teeth they would mark off 
the proper day. I checked their charts 
every Saturday; if every day was marked, 
I gave them some little surprise gift. 

“My children have a set of toy cookie 
cutters. I find that cutting slices of car- 
rots, beets, or turnips with these cutters 
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makes a new and delightful dish, and the 
children forget they do not like these 
vegetables.” 

“To make my little daughter’s Saturday 
morning tasks more interesting I drew 
pictures of them on her blackboard in 
the play room. She can tell by finding 
there a picture of a plant and sprinkling 
can, for instance, that she is to water the 
flowers. Then, when she has finished a 
task, she may run to the play room and 
erase the particular picture from the 
blackboard. This device amuses her, and 
keeps her busily at work until the black- 
board is ‘all clean again.’ ” 





Report Cards 


Report Cards for Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Rowna Hansen, 
Leaflet No. 41, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. 


The report card serves the double pur- 
pose of informing the home of pupil 
achievement and of acting as a record for 
both the home and the school. With the 
current widespread interest in parent edu- 
cation and the enthusiasm of parents for 
child study programs, it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect the school to use these 
interests to present innovations in school 
procedure for which parent cooperation 
is needed. One of these innovations might 
be the construction of a new report card. 
The United States Office of Education has 
recently made a study of 628 report cards 
in use in 515 city school systems. A sum- 
mary of the results of this study shows a 
comparison of the formal and traditional 
type of report card with those indicating 
progressive tendencies. The ratio of the 
entire group is approximately 4 to 1 in 
favor of the traditional type. The kinder- 
garten and kindergarten primary cards 
show the greatest evidence of the newer 
tendencies—the ratio in this group being 
4 to 1 in favor of the newer tendencies. 

This study is interesting, and should 
serve to clarify the ideas of educators as 
to the subjective purposes and possibilities 
of report cards aside from their obvious 
uses as an administrative device. 








For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted . . for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. AO and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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So You’re Going to California 
(Continued from page 148) 


if you achieve your first excitement by jp. 
quiring directions of a policeman and 
discovering, with mingled embarrassment 
and elation, that he is only a movie police. 
man, out for a cigarette and a little air, 
You eye his makeup with the joyful feel. 
ing that you are getting your money’ | 
worth. You pass Grauman’s Chinese The. 
atre with a thrill at discovering that there 
really is such a place as Grauman’s Chi- 
nese Theatre. You study the footprints of 
the stars in the cement sidewalk in front 
of it, and reflect on the short lives of stars, 
for some of them are now passé. You 
walk on, wondering passionately if you 
will catch a glimpse of la Garbo or a 
Barrymore or perhaps of Lewis Stone. 
You read incredulously the signs indicat- 
ing the Fox and the Christy Studios, and 
wonder how one gets inside. 

Finally, you proceed on your way. You 
are so accustomed to orange trees by this 
time you have relinquished your unspoken 
suspicion that somebody must have tied 
the oranges on, so inured to blue sky and 
matchless air that you take them for 
granted; and yet you still catch your 
breath at the endless groves, stretching to 
the foot of the Sierra Madre hills, and 
your anticipative thrill mounts as, through 
one charming, many-colored suburb after 
another, you finally reach Los Angeles. 

And here you settle down, with the 
,contented consciousness that you have six 
whole weeks to enjoy air and sun and 
oranges, that work will be carried on in 
an atmosphere of beauty and romance, 
that, all the time you are learning new 
things and stretching your mental muscles, 
there awaits for every hour of leisure all 
the possibilities of the Village of Our 
Lady, the Qugen of the Angels. You name 
over the things you want to see: Pasa 
dena, with the Rose Bowl and the Hunt 
ington Library; Mt. Wilson and the obser- 
vatory; Altadena and the deodars; Venice 
and Santa Monica by the sea; Avalon and 
Catalina, and . . and... 3m 
it’s great to have all summer in which to 
see these wonders! 
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Development of a Coordinated 
Program 


(Continued from page 151) 


These should be practical in char- 
acter and sufficiently general in state- 
ment so that the various groups will 
readily subscribe to and _ support 
them. Among these objectives might 
well be 
1. Recognition on the part of the 

several states of state responsi- 

bility for the development ofdocal 


programs for the handgapped 
child; this to be accgfftplished 


through the organization’ of state 

councils of special education, and 

the development of bureaus of 

special education within the state 

departments of education with 

proper organization, personnel 
and support. 

2. Development of adequate provi- 
sions for teacher training on a 
basis of approved standards. 

3. Enlistment of interest and sup- 
port of existing organizations in 
related fields 
health and medical, and parent- 
teacher organizations both local 
and national. 

4. Official 


Council of all national organiza- 


educational, civic, 


representation in this 


tions interested in the exceptional 
child. 

b. Publicity— 

1. Through 


programs of member and related 


representation on the 


organizations. 

2. Through the journals issued by 
these organizations. 

3.. Through representation on pro- 
grams of state associations—edu- 
cation, health, civic and welfare 
organizations. 

c. Cooperation and 
agencies. 


help of federal 

The careful formulation of such a pro- 
gram in definite terms will go far toward 
disarming any apprehensions on the part 
of leaders of the separate national organi- 
zations—-will serve to emphasize the com- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III .. $35.00 

















Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 


Atlantic City 








A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


Spring! Atlantic City calling! Yours 

for the taking—the world-renowned 

Spring Tonic of ocean air and sun- 

shine. All auto roads lead to the 

St. Charles. Ample parking space. 

European or American plan. French 
and German cuisine. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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munity of interests which exists and wip 
that support so desirable for successfully 
carrying out our respective programs. 

The committees on special education of 
the White House Conference under the 
able leadership of the president of the 
International Council for the Education 
of Exceptional Children showed  ¢op. 
vincingly that with proper leadership har. 


monious effort is possible within this 


group. With the background of that ex. © 


perience and upon the foundations already 
laid, there seems to be no serious obstacle 
to the formulation of plans for immediate 
cooperative effort upon a coordinated pro- 
gram. 





Association Notes 
(Continued from page 175) 
credits will increase as the weeks go by 
and many incompleted certificates will be 
issued as a result of these additions. This 
was the result which was hoped for and 
predicted. It proves that our member. 
ship is interested in adding to the teaching 


skill of its individual members: that our 


teachers are pledging time, effort and 
expense to make themselves more effec: 
tive in the service of the deaf child. 
By action of the Board, a Service Cer- 
tificate has been inaugurated to take the 
place of the Certified Certificate which 
cancelled in October. Regulations 
governing the issuance of this certificate 


was 


are here given: 
Registered Certificate 


This certificate will be issued to teachers 
who began the teaching of the deaf prior 
to September, 1921. The applicant shall 
offer evidence of having completed a four- 
year accredited preparatory or high school 
course or its equivalent; shall give cer- 
tified evidence of having successfully 
taught the deaf for ten years and shall 
give as proof of consistent professional 
growth evidence of having satisfied at 
least one of the following conditions: 

1. Take an examination on two books 
on Education in the Reading Course for 
the year in which the certificate expires. 
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9. Present the equivalent of three col- 
lege session hours of additional credit in 
Education, or 
jects; or an additional Summer Normal 


approved academic sub- 
School certificate issued by this Associa- 
tion: or its equivalent. 

3. Make a contribution to professional 
literature within the period of certifica- 
tion. by the publication of a book or 
monograph which would give proof of 
seasoned professional thought. 

|. Present a report on extensive travel 
made during the period since certifica- 
tion. either in the United States or abroad, 
which would serve to improve geograph- 
ical, historical or social equipment. 

5. Make a definite and distinct contri- 
bution to educational practice in adminis- 
tration, in supervision, or in technique of 
instruction. 

It will be necessary for the applicant to 
submit a statement from her Superinten- 
dent or supervising principal relative to 
the fulfillment of these requirements. 


More About the Summer School 
(Continued from page 164) 


Routes and rates 
have been furnished and may be obtained 
on application. Another party will go 
across the country by bus, making an all 
daylight trip, with rest each night in a first 
class hotel. There will be short stops in 
several capital cities, and short visits at a 
number of schools for the deaf. This trip 
will start at Washington and will be under 
the supervision of a representative of the 
Association. 


Panama Canal route. 


The Bicentennial celebration 
now going on in the national capital will 
be an added feature for this party. 

Special rail rates, with side trips, stop 
over privileges, etc., will be arranged for 
individuals or parties. In this service, the 
Supervisor of Registration is anxious to 
participate. 

Catalogs of the University will be avail- 
able at an early date. A special Summer 
School bulletin of the Association may be 
had on request addressed to the Supervisor 
of Registration, The Volta Bureau. 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 


of the 


JENA METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers for the Summer of 1932 
June 27 - August 5 


1. An introductory course in speech reading, 
covering a part of the first term of the regular 
college course. 


2. An introduction to the method, for ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. This is not a_ substitute for a 
teacher’s training course, but a brief presenta- 
tion of the principles of the method, illus- 
trating their application. 


For particulars address 


Cc. M. ELLIOTT 


Director of Special Education 


Send for Summer Catalogue 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet A. O. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 

By CorinNeE RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 


spiration. 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


Staunton, Va. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book ’ , ee 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes ... $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 170) 


tivities, Miss S We use them every day, 
But a deaf child’s school hours are go 
short and so precious, his lip reading and 
speech so important if he is to get along in 
a hearing world, that we refuse to sacrifice 
them for doll houses, airplanes, boat mak- 
ing, or anything else. If these activities fit 
into our special method for teaching the 
deaf, and don’t take too much time away 
from the vital instruction, well and good, 
Otherwise, good bye to activities. Nor do 
we believe in self direction for little deaf 
children. They haven't the ability to direct 
themselves ‘til we give it to them. Free 
choice periods we have, of course. 


“Thinking” Lip Reading Game 


Let the children sit in a circle. Give one 
child a bean bag. He asks a question using 
“Can —— ?” and throws the bean bag to 
someone. “Can you make a cake?” or 
“Can a rabbit fly?” ete. If the answer is in 
the affirmative, the child who answers gets 
the next turn. If the answer is negative the 
one who asked the question says, “Why 
not?” and the other must give a reason. 
The game goes like this: 

“Can you swim, Paul?” “Yes. I can.” 

“Can you fly an airplane, Joe?” “No, | 
cannot.” “Why not?” “Because I do not 
know how.” 

We allow the children to say sentences 
beginning with because, but do not allow 


‘them to write them, as this is in line with 


the prevailing custom of English speech. 

We find this game helps us get rid of 
the confusion children sometimes have 
about because, when they try to say, “John 
was sick because he was in bed,” ete. 
Maybe your children never have this 
trouble, but ours do. 





I am convinced that one of the in- 
fluences which tend to blur children’s 
individuality is the herding of children 
into groups where all are of the same 
age, size, and stage of mental develop- 
ment. 


—Margaret Mead. 
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» KERNELS « 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


Peace falls in little noises 

Through the pasture grasses. 

Their spires are listening to the sun 

I felt it purple on my head— 

A far off ery 

Sounds clear as morning air, 

And the sky is intimate as my own hand. 
Wind in the Grass 

Christy Mackaye. 


Is the baggage for man’s comfort, or to 
wear him out? Simplify your life and 
you will go lighter and longer, and can 
find time to sing by the way, looking up, 
not bowed down, accomplishing something 
of your desire, yet able to lend a hand, 
and all by keeping in mind the relative 
value of men and things. 


Edward W. Emerson. 


Grow rich by diminishing your wants, 
not by increasing your earnings. 

Thoreau. 
Oh, Naturalist, know thine own back 
yard. 


—Raymond T. Fuller 


Yesterday the twig was brown and bare, 
Today the glint of green is there, 
Tomorrow will be leaflets spare. 

[know no thing so wondrous fair, 

No miracle so strangely rare. 

[wonder what will next be there! 


—L. H. Baily. 


To begin by facing difficulties squarely 
isnot to accept them as final. 
—Leonard Blumgart. 





It is only by attempting the impossible 
that anything is possible. 
—Rev. Roy L. Smith. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


$3.50 plus postage 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By CORA ELSIE and ROSE KINZIE 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Montrose 


This book has met with universal approval. A com- 
plete unit in itself, it is also a part of a series of 
grades, the whole comprising THE KINZIE METH- 
OD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH- 
READING. The lessons in this volume constitute 
Grade IV, the starting point of the average student. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject thus 
far available.” —Hygeia. 
Order from The Misses Kinzie 
Price, $4.00 postpaid 
Station J 


P. O. Box 2618 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors—rates reduced during 
summer months. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment 

orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Hard of Hearing 


Bureau 


Membership nat restricted to the 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids— 
electric and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ 
experience in specialized service. Without obligation 
write to or call on 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Telephone, Caledonia 5-0453 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


149 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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One 
taught. 


ideal fixed is worth many facts 


—W. H. Lancelot. 


It is good to dream, but it is better ty 


dream and work. Faith is mighty, by 
action with faith is mightier. Desiring 


is helpful, but work and desire are jp. 
vincible. 
Thomas Robert Gaines, 
How a child gets a!ong with othe 
children is significant not only today byt 
for all days of his life, because in his 
early social successes and failures lie the 
roots of his future attitude toward people 
Vay Hill. 
The inexpensive power to be happy, 
which I, along with other children, brought 
into this world, was being  constanth 
worn away by friction with the brick-and. 
mortar arrangement of life, by monoton 
ously mechanical habits and the custom 
ary code of respectability. 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 
It is better to be wise and worshipful 
than to be clever and supercilious. 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Most arguments are about things too 
trivial to be worth arguing. They waste 
no end of time and energy, and get you 
nothing at all but the reputation for a 


mean disposition. Save your steam fot 
something big enough to justify it. 
—Summer Blossom. 


“I sez to him, I sez, “What difference 
does it make to you how I do my hair?’ 

“And he sez, ‘I’m only telling you for 
your own good.’ 

“And | ‘You tend to your owl 
business and I'll tend to mine.’ 

“And with that he hit the ceiling.” 

So half the world wastes its energies 
and lifts its blood pressure trying, ovet 
such trivial things, to set the other hall 
right. 


seZ, 


—Bruce Barton. 
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CoMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


h 


Art Note.-—A chorus girl. deliciously 
pretty but decidedly lowbrow, somehow 
found herself at a very select party given 
hy afamous society woman, says the Kable- 
cram. The girl, lonely and uncomfortable 
asa fish out of water, was leaning against 
the wall framed against the dark oak, when 
the hostess took pity on her. 

“My dear.” she said kindly, “you look 
iust like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well.” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“you don’t look any too darned snappy 
yourself.” 

The Goat Tax.—n a small town an 
old resident owned a goat, possible value 
$1.50. His 
battleground was Main street. When the 
tax bills appeared soon after the first of 
the year, the owner was amazed to find 
that the goat had been assessed at $20.00. 
Indignant,. he went to the asses-or and 
laid the complaint before him. Taking 
down a well-worn copy of the town ordi- 
nances, the assessor read aloud the follow- 
ing passage: “Property abutting on Main 
Street shall be $10.00 
front foot.” 


The goat was belligerent. 


assessed _ at per 


The First Prize.—This one, I think, 
deserves the first prize. Liberty sometime 
ago told of a teacher who asked her small 
pupils to tell her how they would spend 
the day if they had just one holiday in the 
year. Almost all of the children had some 
favorite sport or play to which the day 
could be devoted. Jim, a quiet little boy, 
the sort who never volunteers but has to 
be coaxed to recite, gave a surprisingly 
intelligent answer. “If I worked where I 
had just one day’s vacation a year,” he 
aid, “I would spend that day looking for 
mother job!” 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Oral Teacher with 


Primary eight years’ experience 
desires a private pupil for the summer months. 
Address Box 25, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Position by a trained oral teacher, ex- 
perienced in almost all grades. Address “College 
Graduate,” c/o Volta Bureau. 


Teacher desires to tutor small deaf 
summer, Address 


Experienced Oral 
child during the 
A. C. Volta Bureau. 


References 





Available for the year 1932-33, experienced primary 
or lower intermediate oral teacher, holding Associa- 
tion Summer School certificate. Address E. P., 
Volta Bureau. 














Coming Soon! 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons 


By Alexander Melville Bell 





Fourth Edition 
Revised and edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Published by the Volta Bureau 


This book has been for forty years the 

valued text book for teachers who apply 

Visible Speech in their work of teach- 
ing speech to the deaf. 





Volta Bureau 


Order from the 





Price $1.00 Plus Postage 





REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 


Price, $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Substitute Needs — It was the 


trip and the bus was crowded.  Thebé 


something went wrong with the lights anj 
the passengers were thrown into some eg ' 
fusion. q 
“Can I help you find a strap?” saidg 
tall young man to the girl who stood ; jus 
beside him. 
She smiled sweetly. 
“Thank you,” she replied, 
. ” 
just found one. 
“Good!” “Then perhaps. 


he exclaimed. 


you wouldn’t mind letting go of my neck 


tie?” 


who had j 


Schooldays.—Jimmie, 


started going to school, wasn’t making a. 


much progress as his mother had expected, 


The teacher explained that his mind ai 


ways seemed to be wandering—never 9 
the subject under discussion. 
trying to get at the root of the matter and 


asked, “Jimmie, what do you do all ’ a 


school?” 


“Oh, I just watch teacher,” he explaine i, 
“but I think of something nice. 





His Idea—The lengthy recital had 
drawn to a close, 
Education, ice cream and cake had been} 
served, and the teacher was bidding good: 
bye to the students. One of the little per 
formers had brought along her sm 
brother. As he was about to leave, the 
teacher beamingly asked: “Well, Bobi 4 
how did you enjoy the recital?” ¢ 


“All right,” said Bobby. “All except < 


the music.” 


said the fond 
divided those sev 

pieces of candy with Sister May, did yall 
sive her four pieces?” 


Arithmetic.—“Sammy,” 
mother, “when you 


“Of course not,” 


like that. I knew it wouldn’t come ¢ 
even, so I ate one piece before I start 


dividing, so as to be fair to both of us.” 





“but I haveged 


Mother was & % 


says the Journal of | 


Vi 

said Sammy, scornful 
. e . . y 

ly. “You can’t fool me with ’rithmeli€ is 


